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or the young person on your 
thristmas list choose LUTHER 
IFE. You can give no finer 
ft. 
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ift subscription. 
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Wearing LUTHER LIFE skirts and vests 
New Yorkers Gus Wedemeyer, Barbara 
Pfeil, Judy Franciosa, and Fred Wede- 
meyer sing the praises of LUTHER LIFE. 
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YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


Youth Stewardship Venture Launched in ULC 


“A venture in faith that should make a difference in the life o 
every young Christian in the United Lutheran Church has been launche: 
jointly by the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement and the Luther League o 
America,’ Neil R. Luebke, chairman of the LLA Christian vocation divi 
sion announced recently. “The Lutheran Laymen’s Movement has i 
vested thousands of dollars to provide the special materials that will b 
used. LLA has worked for many months on promotion plans.” 


Through LLA the laymen have 
offered to send, free-of-charge, an 
expensive, plastic “Venture Chest’’ for 
the use of any young member of the 
ULC who will pledge to tithe 10 per 
cent or more of his income for the 
work of the church and benevolent 
purposes. 

“Sample descriptive materials have 
been sent to teach state and synod- 
ical Christian vocation secretary for 
forwarding to congregational leagues,” 
Neil announced. ‘Every Luther 
leaguer in the United States and 
Canada should have re-thought his 
personal stewardship program before 
the first of December.” 

Because of the expense to the Lay- 
men’s Movement for the “Venture 
Chests” it will be impossible to send 
samples to leagues. But any young Lu- 
theran forwarding a pledge card to 
either the Laymen’s Movement or the 
Luther League of America will im- 
mediately receive a chest. 


Give occupation, recreation, worship 
“We hope that the venture will do 
much more than effect the pocket- 
books of leaguers,’ Neil said. “At 


“ 


the same time that young people dedi 
cate a tithe of their income to th 
church they should dedicate their in 
tire lives—money, occupation, recrea 
tion, worship, time—to  fulfillin, 
God’s purposes. 

“The Christian believes that Gox 
not only created the world but that h 
sent his Son to forgive the sins o 
those who have faith. 

“If we accept this, knowing tha 
God has created us for a purpose anc 
has forgiven us our sins for a purpose 
then we are totally his and we wil 
want to use all that we are in a wa 
that will please him and fit his plan.’ 

A leader’s guide for a special servic 
of dedication—plus other informatior 
—is available from state and synodica 
Christian vocation secretaries. 

LLA’s “gloomiest man” 

If a contest were being held to elec 
the “Gloomiest Man in the Luthe 
League of America,’ Treasurer Rober 
Sanders would win hands down. Anx 
he has good reason. At the end o: 
August, the LLA general fund wa: 
operating with a deficit of $11,442.60 

In the first eight months of 1954 


utheran Laymen‘s Movement President Paul I. Folkemer, center, discusses the new 
tewardship venture for ULC youth with veeps Walter O. Helwig and Luther G. Boliek. 


lisbursements had totaled $58,838.78, 
vhile income had hit only $47,396.18. 

Chief reasons for the deficit was 
hat receipts had not been what the 
xecutive committee had anticipated 
nd the budget had been overspent on 
hree major items: Caravaning, litera- 
ure, and office expense. 

Caravaning had run high because of 
ransportation costs involved in send- 
ng a team to give a ‘shot in the arm” 
o leagues in Nova Scotia, a team to 
‘ncourage the youth program in the 
caribbean Synod, and three teams to 
ssist leagues on the west coast. 

Literature disbursements were up 
yecause enthusiastic leaguers across the 
ontinent were asking for more printed 
nformation about the new five-di- 
risional LLA program. Trouble was 
hat their enthusiasm had not carried 
ver to the point of contributing 
‘nough money even to meet their state 


and synodical apportionments to LLA. 


Office expense had been thrown off 
base primarily through the purchase 
of an addressing machine for $1,316.- 
15. Treasurer Sanders’ gloom here, 
however, was not so deep. “When the 
addressing machine equipment was 
purchased,” he recently wrote state 
and synodical treasurers, “‘it was felt 
that enough could soon be saved from 
publication costs to pay for the ma- 
chine. The report reveals that this will 
soon be accomplished.” 


“What is wrong?” 

Anticipated receipts from appor- 
tionment, Youth Sunday offerings, and 
special gifts for the first eight months 
of 1954 were running $8,258.27 be- 
hind the budget. 

“The item that gives me real con- 
cern and should give all Christian 
leaguers concern is our failure to meet 
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our apportionment,’ Bob wrote to 
treasurers. “What is wrong? 

“From my observations, I would 
like to mention several things that I 
think keep us from meeting our ap- 
portionment. In order to get to the 
core of my thoughts, I must get per- 
sonal and shoot straight forward. 

“Having served on finance commit- 
tees, I know that so many of us like 
to give LLA our ‘left-overs’ and keep 
the ‘pig’s portion’ for ourselves .. . 
Have you stopped to count all the 
free services rendered by LLA—free 
materials sent postage-paid, represen- 
tatives at conventions, caravaners, pub- 
lications for less than cost, visual aids, 
etc. ? If you feel that LLA is not worth 
the cost, let.us know .. . 

“So many of us order Youth Sunday 
materials that are free-of-charge and 
sent postage-paid, and yet we refuse to 
remit the offering received at the 
Youth Sunday service to the Luther 
League of America. Each congrega- 
tion has the right to do as it sees fit, 
but my conscience would not let me be 
a member of a congregation where 
young people and the pastor seek to 
satisfy only local needs.” 


New Jersey becomes “official” 

Sighs of relief swept across the en- 
tire New Jersey LL convention floor 
when, at the second session, a motion 
was passed approving a revised consti- 
tution. The vote changed the New 
Jersey State Luther League into the of- 
ficial youth auxiliary of the New Jer- 
sey Synod and ended two years of 
heated debate. 

Friction over the status of the New 
Jersey youth organization began at the 
1952 convention when a proposal that 
the league affiliate with the New Jersey 
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Synod was defeated by the slim margii 
of four votes. Tension was heightened 
in 1953 when the relationship be 
tween New Jersey’ and the Luthe 
League of America was put ir 
jeopardy by the new LLA constitu: 
tional requirement that Luther Leagues 
be “authorized by the synods consti 
tuting the United Lutheran Church ir 
America.”’ As a consequence of thi: 
ruling the 1953 New Jersey conven 
tion requested the New Jersey Synoc 
executive board to recognize the state 
Luther League until its constitution 
could be revised and approved. 

After consultation between synod 
officials and youth leaders proper con- 
stitutional changes were made. Dele- 
gates approved the amendment at the 
1954 session at Drew University, 
Madison, over Labor Day weekend. 


Mission quota paid 
Rivaling highlight of the conven- 
tion was the presentation of a check 
for $1,248.75 to Audiey Dixon, LLA 
representative, for the Puerto Rico 
project. It came as a result of deter- 
mined effort to exceed the N. J. 


N. J. tops two-year missionary quota as 
“check” for $1,248.75 is presented by 
Joan Font, left, to LLA’s Audrey Dixon. 


aissionary quota of $1,235 in one 
Rar. 

Elizabeth Fenner, West Englewood, 
vas re-elected president. Other ofh- 
“ers chosen were: Vice president, 
‘udith Larsen, West Englewood; tre- 
‘ording secretary, Janet Treible, Phil- 
‘psburg; corresponding _ secretary, 
Aarjorie Mills, Collingswood; treas- 
srer, Donald Schnieder, Haddon 
eights. 

Feight renamed advisor 

Secretaries appointed were: Chris- 
jian vocation, James Karcher, Phillips- 
surg; evangelism, Margaret Hertzel, 
Rutherford; missions, Joan Font, Bay- 
»nne; and recreation, Adrienne Peters, 
Phillipsburg. Lay advisor named was 
Alvin H. Schaediger, former LLA 
oresident. The Rev. Earl W. Feight, 
Jc., Berlin, was asked to serve a third 
serm as pastoral advisor. 


Near 600 at S. C. conclave 

Almost 600 delegates and visitors 
registered for the South Carolina LL 
convention, St. John’s Church, Spar- 
tanburg, Aug. 23-25, to make it one 
of the largest in the history of the 
synod. 

A budget of $5,155 was approved, 
well over one-half of it earmarked for 
benevolence projects. A total of $3,- 
295 will go to support the Luther 
League of America, the Puerto Nuevo 
mission project, the Remount-Hanahan 
Mission at Charleston, S. C., Southern 
Seminary, and Lutheridge Summer 
Assembly. 

The statistical secretary reported 
that 1,616 leaguers were on roll in 129 
league groups in the state. Division 
was as follows: Intermediates, 386; 
seniors, 495; young people, 241. 

Kay Oxner, West Columbia, was 


Cover Picture 
Cover drawing ‘Flight into 
Egypt” is the work of American 
artist Fritz Eichenberg. 
A master of the technique of 
wood engraving and the litho- 


graph, he has illustrated fine edi- 
tions of many classics, as well as 
numerous children’s books. 

' Although a Quaker, Eichenberg 
is a regular contributor to the 


Catholic Worker, in which 
print first appeared. 


this 


elected president. Other new officers 
chosen were: Vice president, James 
Connelly, Sumter; secretary, Athlee 
Shealy, Columbia; treasurer, Robert - 
Ballentine, Columbia. The Rev. Earl 
Loadholdt, Batesburg, was named 
clerical member-at-large. 

The executive committee appointed 
the following committee chairmen: 
Christian vocation, Wayne Kanipe, 
Spartanburg; evangelism, Leonette 
Bridge, Greenwood; missions, Susan 
Atherton, Spartanburg; recreation, 
Eleanor Sheets, Columbia; publicity 
and publications, Anne Elise Stender, 
Cameron; statistics and records, Ron- 
ald Fisher, Charleston; social action, 
Mary Dove Boozer, Prosperity; parish 
education, Jerry Livingston, West 
Columbia; intermediate, Mrs. Betty J. 
Crider, West Columbia; convention 
program, Mary Schriegel, Charleston. 


Big wheels report 
As each officer reported to the con- 
vention a spoke was placed in a wheel. 
The rim of the wheel represented the 
president’s report. Center of the wheel 
was a picture of Christ. 
New Luther League units recog- 
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Pittsburgh conclave leaders: President “Jiggs” Gruber; LLA’s Arthur Bauer, Conven- 
tion Chairman Dick Dowhower, Dean J. Braughler, Workshop Leader Lily A. Solomon. 


nized were: Ebenezer, Columbia, 
young people; Mt. Tabor, West Co- 
lumbia, young people; St. Stephen's, 
Lexington, young people; Mt. Cal- 
vary, Johnston, intermediate; St. 
John’s, Lexington, intermediate; 
Resurrection, Cameron, intermediate; 
Ascension, Columbia, intermediate; St. 
John's, Clinton, young people; Mt. 
Hermon, West Columbia, intermedi- 
ate; Faith, Batesburg, intermediate; 
and Corinth-St. Mark’s, Saluda, com- 
bined. 


Membership jumps 100 per cent 


Membership of the Pittsburgh LL 
has climbed to over 3,800, President 
John Paul Gruber, Jr., announced at 
the annual convention, Camp Luther- 
lyn, Aug. 28-Sept. 4. This is an in- 
crease of 100 per cent over the figure 
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of 1,702 reported to the Luther 
League of America for the year 
1952-53. 


The 165 delegates and visitors at 
the sessions gave $285 at worship 
services for the Puerto Nuevo project. 
This brings the total synodical con- 
tributions to $1,093.37. Goal is $1,- 
874. 

Mission study group had a special 
attraction because of its leader, Miss 
Lily Agnes Solomon, Indian teacher 
from Rajahmundry. She is currently 
studying at Thiel College. 


Another highlight was a series of 
talks by laymen representing various 
occupations. They were: Ralph Bent- 
ram, research engineer; Clifford Weis- 
sel, lawyer; Irma Fincke, chemist; Dr. 
James Gardner, physician; Roy Hen- 


vickson, assistant superintendent of 
the Zelienople orphanage; and Ken- 
meth Brown, salesman. 

Since the synodical league names 
its officers for two-year terms, no elec- 
ions were held. Newly elected con- 
“erence presidents were announced as 
“ollows: East, Charles Wall, Jr.; Erie, 
(Barbara Watson; Central, Irma 
fincke; Greensburg, Russell McCul- 
‘lough; West, Marion Romisher; and 
‘Northeast, Gerald Doverspike. 


'Ga.-Ala. approves grace system 


Georgia-Alabama LL went on rec- 
ord as desiring the ‘‘grace system’ of 
ifinances at its annual convention, New- 
berry College, Aug. 9-12. Majority of 
ithe 161 delegates and visitors present 
favored replacing the old apportion- 
ment system in 1955. 

A budget of $1,716.74 was ap- 
proved. New home mission project 
chosen was Forrest Park Church, Deca- 
tur, Ga. Leagues were asked to make 
Newberry College a special project. 

All officers were-re-elected. They 
were: President, Billy Martin; vice 
president, Robert Freyermuth ; record- 
ing secretary, Janie Marbut; corre- 
sponding secretary, Alice Stevens ; and 
treasurer, Earl Heidt. 

Secretaries appointed were: Chris- 
tian vocation, Donna Heine; evangel- 
ism, Dermon Sox, Jr.; missionary, 
Frederick Ohsiek; social action, Carol 
Baumgartner; recreation, Eleanor 
Hemstreet; chairman of publication 
committee, Henry McKay ; chairman of 
constitution committee, Mildred Gar- 
telman; chairman of national conven- 
tion committee, Aline Heitmann. 

St. John’s LL, Atlanta, won the 
“bronze plaque’ for the highest num- 


ber of synodical goals achieved. Carol 
Baumgartner, Brunswick, Ga., was 
named “Luther Leaguer of the Year”’ 
in the synod. 

Gold crosses were added to the life 
service flag in honor of Luther Ful- 
mer and Eugene Epting. 


Appoints merger committee 


A 10-member committee with 
power to effect a merger of the Mid- 
west LL with the Kansas and Ne- 
braska Luther Leagues was approved 
by delegates to the Midwest conven- 
tion, Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., Aug. 17-19. It was anticipated 
that a new Central States Synod LL 
would be organized within a year. 


The committee included the five | 


newly elected officers and five ap- 
pointed members. 

Lyle Harms, Bloomfield, Nebr., was 
chosen Midwest president. Other of- 


To lead Midwest LL into merger: Front, 
Harms, Durkop; rear, Sudman, Mueller. 
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ficets selected were: Vice president, 
Gerald Mueller, Richland, Nebr.; 
corresponding secretary, Anita Krohn, 
Grand Island, Nebr.; recording secre- 
tary, Mary Ann Durkop, Creston, 
Nebr.; and treasurer, Dean Sudman, 
Wisner, Nebr. 


Secretaries appointed were: Social 
action, Yvonne Fortney, Russell, 
Kans.; Christian vocation, Dale Roem- 
er, Scribner, Nebr.; evangelism, Janet 
Peterson, Winside, Nebr.; missionary, 
Johanna von Waaden, Hanover, 
Kans.; special gifts, Larry Tjarks, 
Hastings, Nebr.; and publicity, Sharon 
Hansen, Bloomfield, Nebr. 

Pastoral advisors are the Rev. P. C. 
Biblehimer, Gothenburg, Nebr., and 
the Rev. Fred Wolff, Hoisington, 
Kans. 

Annual life service scholarship of 
$200 was awarded to retiring presi- 
dent Dick Dasenbrock, Midland Col- 
lege freshman. 


Minnesota wants 757 LLA 
convention 


Unanimously delegates to the Min- 
nesota LL convention approved a reso- 
lution inviting the Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, and Montana Luther Leagues 
to join Minnesota in playing host to 
the 1957 convention of the Luther 
League of America. Sessions were held 
at Medicine Lake, Sept. 10-12, with 
over 300 in attendance. 

Wendell Jacobson, Minneapolis, 
was re-elected president by a land- 
slide on the first ballot. Other officers 
chosen were: Vice president: David 
Rekdahl, St. Louis Park; secretary, 
Aljian Korthof, St. Louis Park; and 
treasurer, Gloria Sauke, Minneapolis. 

Committee chairmen were  ap- 


pointed as follows: Christian vocation, 
Duain Vierow, North St. Paul; evan- 
gelism, Carol Obenauf, St. Louis 
Park; missionary, Joyce Johnson, Min- 
neapolis; social action, Marylee Chris- 
tenson, Minneapolis; recreation, Vic- 
tor Kleinstuber, Minneapolis; conven- 
tion, Cliff Myhre, Minneapolis; publi- 
cations, Joyce Johnson, Minneapolis; 
intermediate, Carol Jacobsen, Minne- 
apolis; archivist, John Opem, Zum- 
brota; Lake Camp representative, Jan 
Nielson, Minneapolis; Extender edi- 
tor, Marlene Stine, Minneapolis. 

A budget of $2,242.50 was adopted. 
Delegates approved a resolution urg- 
ing congregational leagues to adopt 
the 50-50 plan of giving. 


Skow gets second term 


Dick Skow, Milwaukee, was re- 
elected president of the Wisconsin LL 
im convention at St. Timothy’s Church, 
Menasha, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. 

Barbara Irion, Menasha, was elected 
vice president; Jeanette Fenske, Ken- 
osha, secretary; and James McClurg, 
Wausatosa, treasurer. 

Secretaries appointed were: Chris- 
tian vocation, James Regnier, Lake 
Geneva; evangelism, David Lindgren, 
Milwaukee; missionary, Meta Chuch, 
Madison; social action, Rosenthall, 
Hartford; special gifts, Mary Seger- 
son, Green Bay; convention, James 
Mueller, Milwaukee; _ publications, 
Robert Rosenthal, Hartford. Advisor 
is the Rev. David Gerberding, Mil- 


waukee. 


Retreats down the Atlantic 


Almost 75 young people attended 
the action-filled “fall retreat’? of New 
York’s Western District LL, Sept. 24- 
26, at Dunkirk Conference Grounds, 


.. A total of 73 youth of the Carib- 
sean Synod attended the annual re- 
ireat at Camp Yuquiyi, Auquillo, 
Puerto Rico, July 24-26. Vice Presi- 
dent Luis Torres has presented his 
vesignation to the Caribbean LL, since 
ne has enrolled at Muhlenberg Col- 
sege. 

Fifty leaguers from Nova Scotia 
soncentrated on the theme “Christian 
Responsibility” at their retreat, Lake 
Mush-A-Mush, July 23-25. 


Manitoba marks 25th year 


Twenty-five years of LL work in 
“he Manitoba Conference were recalled 
on Labor Day weekend by the Mani- 
-oba District of Western Canada LL. 

Delegates voted to turn the Bible 
camp over to the Manitoba Confer- 
ence, although the Luther League will 
continue to manage the camp. It is 
oped that more congregations will 
take an active part in the camping 
(program. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Wesley Zieske; vice president, Lucille 
‘Oelkers; sectetary, Marlene Kurbis; 
treasurer, Irene Hastman. 


CNM eee 


Black, brown, white worship 
together 


Students from 14 countries in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and the Near 
East’ joined with more than 500 Amer- 
ican and Canadian students to partici- 
pate in the 1954 Ashram of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of Amer- 


ica, Interlochen, Mich., Aug. 28- 
‘Sept. 3. 
Norman A. Hijelm, student at 


Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, IIl., 


Rudolf Schewe, who attended Manitoba’s 
first LL meeting, and Wesley Zieske, the 
new president, cut 25th anniversary cake. 


and contributor to LUTHER LIFE, was 
unanimously elected to a second term 
as LSAA president. Immediately prior 
to the Ashram, Norm served as a 
youth consultant at the World Council 
of Churches Assembly, Evanston, Ill. 

Installed as vice president was God- 
don J. Dahl, student at Luther Sem- 
inary, St. Paul, Minn, Franklin Sher- 
man, ULC graduate student at the 
University of Chicago, was re-elected 
as editor of Campus Lutheran, monthly 
LSAA magazine. 


Garland for 25-year-old gift 


Lutheran youth in America literally 
received a garland of gratitude re- 
cently from RAO Saheb T. S. Paulus, 
president of Andhra Christian Col- 
lege.The Indian religious and political 
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Dr. Voigt R. Cromer receives ‘garland of 
gratitude” from Indian college president. 


leader made the presentation in appre- 
ciation for $30,000 given by the Lu- 
ther League of America 25 years ago 
to erect an administration building at 
the college in Guntur. 

Recipient of the garland was Dr. 
Voigt R. Cromer, president of Lenoir 
Rhyne College, who was an officer in 
the South Carolina LL at the time 
Andhra College was an LLA project. 
The gratitude was expressed at a 
service in which Dr. Paulus addressed 
the Lenoir Rhyne student body and 
faculty. 


Former treasurers merge funds 


With no regard for superstition 
and with an abundance of financial 
knowledge, two former Kentucky- 
Tennessee LL treasurers were married 
on Friday, the 13th of August, at St. 
Mark’s Church, Louisville, Ky. 
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Both Joyce Collins, treasurer 1953- 
54, and George Guderian, treasurer 
1950-51, have also been presidents of 
St. Mark’s LL, where they met. Joyce, 
present intermediate secretary in Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee, is an education major 
at Wittenberg College. George studies 
a pre-theological course on the same 
campus. 


Scouts build Church furniture 


First Pro Deo et Patria award in 
the history of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Lenoir, N. C., was presented to Eagle 
Scout Tommy Abernethy recently. As 
his special project for the honor, 
Tommy designed and built an altar 
for use in the children’s department 
of the Sunday school. 

The 15-year-old awardee has served 
as treasurer of both the junior and 


Tom Abernethy rates praise from Pastor 
C. King and parents for Pro Deo award. 


Tothers pin Scouting awards on Ray Moore, Jr., left, and John Heinaman, as fathers 
ad Pastor Wallace Fisher, Trinity, Lancaster, Pa., approve. Both are Life Scouts. 


enior units of St. Stephen’s LL. He 
lans to enter the ministry... . 

As their special project for the Pro 
Yeo et Patria award, John Heinaman, 
4, and Ray Moore, 15, constructed a 
able and lectern for St. Matthew’s 
Thurch, Grand View Heights, Lan- 
aster, Pa. Both are members of 
Crinity, Lancaster. 


veaguer suffers through retreat 


Florida’s Leah Jacobson _ literally 
uffered all the way through the syn- 


ndical league’s retreat, Sept. 11-12, of 


which she was chairman. On the Sun- 
Jay preceding the big weekend she 
nad had her appendix removed, but 
only after she had extracted a promise 
‘rom her doctor that she could go to 


“he retreat. She arrived home from the 


nospital just two days before the 
eague function began. 
She didn’t go back to the hospital 


after the retreat, but she did return 


to bed to complete her recuperation. 


Leah was recently elected editor of 
her church’s newspaper. It is pub- 
lished monthly by the congregational 
LS 


Boys exchange fathers 


Sixteen-year-old Harald Schwabe- 
dissen and 14-year-old Michael Otto 
did this summer what a lot of boys 
often wish they could do—exchange 
places. 

Michael’s father, the Rev. Frederick 
M. Otto, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Fremont, Ohio, was in Europe early 
this year as a member of an Ameri- 
can team assigned to prepare informa- 
tion on candidates for immigration to 
the U. S. While in Germany he agreed 
with Professor Heinrich Schwabedis- 
sen of Bremen to exchange sons for 
one year. The boys will attend school 
in their new “homes.” 
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Student returns as teacher 


Back to Newberry College has gone 
1950 magna cum laude graduate J. 
Benjamin Bedenbaugh, who also 
doubles as a member of the LLA so- 
cial missions committee. The former 
honor student will teach in the Bible 
department, serve as campus director 
of religious activities, and assist with 
the college's public relations program. 


Leaguers honored at college 


“Miss Marion of 1954” is the title 
that was conferred on Mississippi LL’s 
Ruth Tullos at the annual mother- 
daughter banquet at Marion College. 
Ruth was selected by a secret ballot 
of the entire student body as the 
member of the senior class who most 
neatly exemplified the Marion College 
ideal. 

The new ‘Miss Marion” has served 
as-a member of the student council, 
the LSA, the Missionary Society, the 
International Relations Club, and the 


college choir, and as president of the 
campus YWCA... . 


Four years of tuition-free education 
at Muhlenberg College are ahead for 
Ray Uberroth of Friedensville, Pa. 
Recipient of the President Saddler 
Scholarship, Ray ranked among the 
top 30 scholars in Bethlehem High 
School’s 525 graduates last spring. 

Being business manager of his high 
school yearbook and playing in the 
school band did not keep Ray out of 
church activities. He has served as 


treasurer and then president of the 
Friedens LL and is now missionary 
secretary of the Allentown Confer- 
ence LL. 


Rain delays Argentine project 


At the time when North Ameri- 
cans were running to swimming pools 
to escape the summer sun, heavy win- 
ter rains in Argentina caused an un- 
expected delay in erection of the new 


Skeleton of Lutheran pre-seminary rises in suburb of Buenos Aires. Luther League 
of America contributed almost $30,000 for school to train Spanish-speaking clergy. 
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Artist's version of how LLA mission project will appear. Originally intended for 


argentine pre-seminary, building will probably serve all South American Lutherans. 


Suenos Aires pre-seminary to which 
he Luther League of America con- 
ributed over $29,000 in 1953. 


Actual construction was begun on 
May 1, and plans called for comple- 
ion by March 15, 1955. Weather con- 
litions, however, held up the laying 
of the foundation so that the building 
will not be ready for dedication until 
vuly of next year. 


Leaguers’ money to assist new venture 


Influence exerted through use of the 
suilding will probably be greater even 
‘han thought when Luther leaguers in 
che U. S. and Canada contributed to 
che project, The Latin American Con- 
ference, representing Lutheran 
churches across the South American 
-ontinent, has given unofficial ap- 
oroval to the establishing of a the- 


ological seminary, in addition to the 
pre-seminary, to serve Spanish speak- 
ing countries. Official approval can be 
given only after action by the various 
churches. 


Impetus was given to the plan by 
the Lutheran World Federation's Com- 
mittee on Latin America, which voted 
a grant of $15,000 this year and a 
similar amount in 1955 toward the 
capital investment that will be neces- 
sary to get the seminary under way. 


At present the Federation of Lu- 
theran Churches in Brazil maintains a 
theological school at Sao Leopoldo in 
Brazil. Its ministerial training, how- 
ever, is conducted in the Portuguese 
and German languages. Spanish 1s 
used in most of the Latin American 
countries. 
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Pick up a Common Service Book. Chances are 


that one section close to the front looks as if it 


has been wrapped in cellophane. It includes the 


Forgotten Parts 


of the Common Service Book 


By Henry E. Horn 


HENEVER I sit down in the 
pew of one of our churches, 
I habitually pick up a Common Serv- 
ice Book, and start to leaf through its 
pages. I have observed a strange 
thing. The first 46 pages are always 
worn and quite loose from continuous 
use. And the hymns appear to have 
been well used. But in comparison, 
there is a section of the book that is 
almost new—as if it had been covered 
with cellophane and preserved from 
the fumbling hands of worshipers. 
This section is marked, “General Pray- 
ers.” In it are the Litany, the Suffrages, 
The Morning Suffrages, The Evening 
Suffrages, and The Bidding Prayer. 
Each is framed by minute paragraph 
signs and little directions in italics. 
As a pastor, I always wonder, “Why 
do our people work so hard to prepare 
new services of worship for every new 
meeting, when they haven’t even used 
the beautiful little devotions that are 
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right here before them.” And I am 
sure that these very people take one 
look at the forbidding print of these 
services and say, “How can anyone 
ever work his way through all of these 
directions without tying himself up in 
reverent contortions ?”’ 


As the services stare at us from the 
printed pages, they certainly look for- 
bidding. But then, they were never 
intended to be printed. It was just 
because the printed’ page was not 
possible that these services arose. They 
come from the earliest days of the 
Christian church, long before the day 


© The Rev. Henry E. Horn is pas- 
tor of the University Lutheran As- 
sociation of Greater Boston. He is 


a member of the Committee on 
Worship of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 
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‘he Litany and the Suffrages are unusually adaptable for worship at LL meetings. 


if hymnals. Yet they demand the at- 
ention of the worshipper in constant 
esponses which leave no time for his 
nind to wander far from the devo- 
ion. 

Inasmuch as one of the aims of a 
ervice of worship is to secure the 
vatticipation of every worshipper, our 
nterest should be aroused by these 
ervices which have been successful 
orms for many centuries. 


The Litany 


If there is any part of the hymn 
book which deserves to be preserved 
as a museum piece, it is The Litany. 
Its use goes far back into the shadows 
of the past. Imagine, if you will, a 
small mediaeval village, encircled by 
its wall, with the great parish church 
towering over its center. Every great 
event that affects the people is a time 
for moving toward the church in 
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prayer. As the procession forms and 
approaches the church, imagine the 
chant of the leader. He starts with The 
Litany, “Lord, have mercy upon us,” 
and the crowd responds as their steps 
towatd the church bring greater con- 
centration upon this approach to God 
in penitent prayer. 

The word “‘litany” is used for any 
form of common prayer where the 
leader’s petitions are followed by short 
responses of the people. One can find 
this form used for praise as well as 
for petition and penitence. But “The 
Litany” is our most serious prayer of 
the penitent sinner. 

You will notice that it has a regular 
form: 

I—APPROACH TO GoD 

A. Kyrie (Lord, have mercy . . .) 

B. Invocation of the Holy Trin- 
ity ((O) Exerel 34 < )) 

C. Prayer of the penitent (Be 
gracious unto us.) 


IJ—PRAYER OF DELIVERANCE 
A. From spiritual calamities. 
B. From material calamities. 


IIJI—RECOLLECTION OF 
Work For Us 


CHRIST’S 


IV—PETITIONS 
A. For the church. 
B. For the nation. 
C. For “‘all sorts and conditions 
of men.” 
D. For our enemies. 


V—CONCLUDING PRAYERS 
A. Agnus Dei 
B. Kyrie 
C. Our Father 
D. Collects 


The Litany can be used as a little 
service in itself. When this is done, 
we say that we are using The Litany 
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as ‘‘an office,’ and we follow the 
following order: 


INVOCATION—‘In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

R Amen. 

PSALM WITH GLORIA PATRI 


LESSON after which the RESPONSE can 
be used: “‘O Lord, have mercy u>0n 


” 


us. 
R Thanks be to God. 
HyMN 
THE LITANY 
LUTHER LEAGUE BENEDICTION. 


The Suffrages 


The Suffrages, The Morning and 
Evening Suffrages all belong to one 
large family of services, or offices, and 
they are directly related to Matins and 
Vespers. Their common ancestors were 
the habits of private family worship 
of the early Christians. We know that 
the prayers of Christians have always 
included at least three distinct ele- 
ments: 

The use of the Psalms in praise. 

The reading of scripture. 

Prayers. 

Very early in the history of the 
church, it was the custom to worship 
thus at morning and in the evening, 
and perhaps at noon. Out of these 
three hours there developed eight dis- 
tinct services used at eight times dur- 
ing the day. In monasteries where men 
spent their entire lives in prayer and 
meditation, the entire Book of Psalms 
was chanted regularly, and the scrip- 
tures were read continuously. Around 
these habits of chanting the psalms 
and reading scripture and prayers a 
set of fine services came into being. 

It was natural that our own Lu- 


neran scholars should use these serv- 
ves when they were seeking to pro- 
ide some services of worship that 
‘ould supplement The Service. Matins 

a combination of several of the 
orning offices, while Vespers is a 
‘ke combination of the evening ones. 
fill other portions of these offices are 
ound in The Suffrages, The Morning 
vaffrages, and The Evening Suffrages. 
_ As a full devotion, The Suffrages 
aay be used as follows: 


NVOCATION—‘In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


Amen. 
"SALM with the GLORIA PATRI 


.ESSON with RESPONSE 
“O Lord, have mercy upon us.” 


& Thanks be to God. 

dyMN 

“HE SUFFRAGES 

LUTHER LEAGUE BENEDICTION 


The Morning and Evening Suf- 
tages are even simpler in their use. 
Where a league has become familiar 
with the responses, no books are 
aecessaty. Here are beautiful devo- 
ions for meetings, hallowed by cen- 
vuries of use, and containing scripture 
‘rom start to finish. When used as a 
‘ull office, the order is as follows: 


‘NVOCATION—'In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

R Amen. 

KYRIE 

APOSTLES’ CREED 

PsALM with GLORIA PATRI 

LESSON with RESPONSE 

HYMN 

‘CLOSING RESPONSES with PRAYER 

‘LUTHER LEAGUE BENEDICTION. 


The Bidding Prayer 


It is hard to find a church-goer who 
should not confess that his mind 
wanders a good bit during a long 
prayer. Most of us take this as a per- 
sonal fault of our own, and we always 
hope for the time when our spiritual 
condition will improve in better atten- 
tion. Yet a realistic form of worship 
should take such frailty into account, 
and provide for some method to bring 
about the interest and cooperation of 
every worshiper. 

The Bidding Prayer is an ancient 
form which does recognize our weak- 
ness of concentration. It provides for 
three distinct voices sounding forth in 
the prayer: 

The voice of the bidder 

The voice of the one who prays 

The AMEN of the congregation 

If you will use it, you will immedi- 
ately realize how well this form actu- 
ally brings everyone into the devotion. 
The form of the Bidding Prayer lends 
itself for use in many ways. With 
some ingenuity, one can construct fine 
bidding prayers with the use of the 
prayers found in the Common Service 
Book. 

When The Bidding Prayer is used 
as a special office of its own, the order 
would be: 


INVOCATION 

PsALM with GLORIA PATRI 
LESSON with RESPONSE 
HYMN 

THE BIDDING PRAYER 

LUTHER LEAGUE BENEDICTION 


Hints in using these services 


As Lutherans, we are characterized 
by a certain type of worship. We be- 
lieve that worship must be based on 
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the Word of God. We believe that 
the whole congregation must partici- 
pate to the fullest degree. We know 
that congregational participation is de- 
pendent upon the use of some well- 
known forms. 


If each person who leads the devo- 
tions of a young people’s group must 
construct a service that will unite these 
three principles, the task is a big one. 
Most of us simply do what we have 
always done. Or if we are original in 
our thoughts, we produce some wild 
form with great effort. The result may 
be interesting, but rarely provides the 
group with their own vehicle for wor- 
ship. 

The Litany, The Suffrages, Morning 
and Evening Suffrages, The Bidding 
Prayer, Matins, and Vespers fulfill the 
requirements of the Lutheran per- 
fectly. They are based upon scripture. 
They are responsive. The forms are 
clear and can become familiar with 
little effort. Actually, singing the re- 
sponses or simply reading them out 
of a book will place some obstacles in 
the way. The services are not hard to 
commit to memory. One 20-minute 
practice period is sufficient to imprint 
the form upon the mind. 


We should be so trained that a 
leader, without announcing what he is 
using may simply start his devotions 


with, “In the Name of the Father. . ,” 
and we would automatically say, 
“Amen.” Responses such as, “Lord, 


have mercy upon us,” should be im- 
mediately answered with the proper 


response. When any leader starts, 
“Our Father,’ we should be trained 
to ae in... Who art in heaven 


This would be a great advance 
over the hesitant and awkward intro- 
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ductions to our Lord’s Prayer. Like- 
wise the simple words of the leader, 


“T believe,” should bring the congre- 
gation to join with...” in God the 
Father . * without an extended 
announcement. 


Alas, no pastor can count on his 
congregation to respond even with an 
Amen. Though everyone has spent 
hours on memorizing parts of scrip- 
ture which are never used, we have yet 
to take time out to learn the very 
services we use constantly. It would be 
a wonderful thing if our young 
people would count it their duty to 
train each other in the responses of 
worship. And the league meeting 1s 
the place to do just this. Some eve- 
ning, have a leader hop about among 
the more familiar versicles of our 
services: 

“Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

“The Lord be with you.” 

“Bless we the Lord.” 

“O Lord, have mercy upon us.” etc. 


Let the group come back with the 
proper response. Of course such a 
practice session is not worship, but 
without it, one wonders if using the 
form has any meaning. Only by such 
practice can we come to that natural 
use of the form which gives meaning 
to our services. 

All this—hidden away in the un- 
used corner of our Common Service 
Book. Here are ready-made services 
that have the experience of centuries 
in their use. We would be foolish not 
to use them ourselves, wouldn’t we ? 


This topic may be presented in three 


different stages: (1) The examination of 
the services in the Common Service Book. 


) A practice session in responsive wor- 
ap using material from the services. (3) 
ne use of one of the services as the eve- 
sag’s devotion. 

1. The leader can use the printed ma- 
‘ial as a running comment on the serv- 
es while the others follow in their books. 
airections for using the services are printed 
sre because so few use the directions in 
se hymnal. The leader should point out 
te existence of such directions. 

2. Simply looking at the printed page 

not enough. Have all shut their books, 
nud see how far you can get in a re- 
sonsive service without their use. If this 
vems hard in The Litany, the leader can 
mply announce when a response changes 
ex. “The next response will be, ‘Help 
s, good Lord’.’’). It may be possible to 
se a blackboard for such responses. One 
un never expect to feel perfectly at home 
1 these responses unless he is willing to 

‘ain his memory. 

Such practice can be continued until all 
ae main responses ate known. Don’t for- 
et to try the Lord’s Prayer and the 
.postles’ Creed. We never practice these, 
nd the ragged way in which we use them 
a worship reveals the need for it. Open 
our hymnals here, and read exactly as 
ney aie written, using the punctuation 
narks for proper pauses. Commas bring 

slight pause; semi-colons, a definite 
reak. Such careful use allows the group 
9» make use of the pauses for the thought 
yhich is demanded if we are not to make 
hem a vain repetition. 

In responsive worship, the interval be- 
ween the leader's verse, and the group's 
esponse is highly important. You know 


how some people feel that one must rush 
into the response to show that they are 
on the job. This, however, destroys the 
whole spirit of worship. We are used to 
a definite break—enough for a_ good 
breath—and if this rule is followed, re- 
sponsive worship gains a certain unhur- 
ried rhythm that brings in the quiet spirit 
of worship. Try your responses until you 
feel this clearly. 

3. After this practice session select one 
of the services, and use it as your evening 
devotion, as an office. Books can be used, 
but try to have the group respond as far 
as possible from memory. 


Questions 
1. Why are these services so little used 
in your congregation? 
2. What advantages do such forms have 
in public worship? 
3. What are the dangers in the use of 
forms like these? 


Projects 


1. Have a workshop on worship some 
evening. Using the outline forms of The 
Litany, and The Bidding Prayer, and ma- 
terials from the Common Service Book, 
have members create their own services 
of worship. 

2. Compare the form of the Litany 
Hymns (No. 80-84) in the Common Serv- 
ice Book with The Litany. Do you see any 
similarity? 

3. Secure a copy of The Diary of Priv- 
ate Prayer by John Baillie, or The Student 
Prayer Book (Haddam House) and notice 
the way in which these forms have in- 
fluenced men of prayer today. 


® The record demonstrates that when God goes out of the people’s 
government, a great vacuum is created which immediately sucks in a tyrant 


to take the place of God. 


—Dean Clarence Manion 


@ We are making the mistake of sending materials to win friends in lands 
where spiritual values outrank the bank balance. 
(Edgar M. Queeny, returning from world tour.) 
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Does Tolerance Demand Silence? 


Because a couple of leaguers were dating Roman Catholics 


Susan objected to a series of topics on mixed marriages. 


By Robert E. Neumeyer 


4 ie problem of “mixed marriages” 
—Lutheran-Roman Catholic, Lu- 
theran-Baptist, etc—had just been 
suggested by Louise for a series of 
Luther League topics. The executive 
committee of the senior group was 
planning its programs for the coming 
three months. 

“We couldn’t do that,” Susan ob- 
jected. “You know a couple of the 
kids in league are dating Roman 
Catholics. How would they feel ?” 

President Jack Abbott _ hastily 
agreed. “People might get the idea 
that we're intolerant of other religions. 
It’s not democratic.” 


Louise persisted. ‘But that’s just 
the point, Jack. Democracy and toler- 
ance don’t mean that you can’t express 
your views. It’s just the opposite. We 
ought to hear how other people feel, 
but at the same time we shouldn’t hesi- 
tate to express our own opinions.” 

The program problems faced by 
this Luther League are similar to others 
everywhere. They also reflect trends in 
modern thinking (especially in the 
US.) concerning the big questions 
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“When shall we speak? When shall 
we remain silent?” 

Let’s look at this problem through 
three views: (1) The “‘let’s have peace 
and quiet” view. (2) The “loud 
mouthed” view. (3) The Bible view. 

Let’s have peace and quiet 

How does it act? 

Hanging in a barber shop is this 
sign: “We'll cut your hair and talk 
about anything but religion or Joe 
McCarthy.” The point is clear. Both 
religion and McCarthy are “‘too hot to 
handle.” Discussions become argu- 
ments. People might misunderstand, 
The easy way out is to say nothing. It 
keeps the atmosphere agreeable. 

Little by little religion is disappear- 
ing from the public schoolroom. Years 
back it was not considered undemo- 
cratic to read the Bible, to pray, or to 
discuss Bible stories. There was never 
a doubt but that Christmas-time should 
bring pageants on public school stages 
depicting the Nativity of Christ. 

But today things are different. In 
some states both scripture and prayer 
are forbidden. In others the Old Testa- 
ment may be read. In still others only 
the Lord’s Prayer may be used. 


The reason for this trend away from 
atward religious expression in public 
lhools is obvious. Certain groups ob- 
icted. Sometimes Jews objected, some- 
mes Roman Catholics, sometimes ra- 
od Protestant sects, and sometimes 
hesists. In order to keep “‘peace and 
niet” many a state, its school boards 
‘ad P.T.A.’s have said simply, “Let's 
ave no religious expression at all.” 

There can be little doubt that the 
mo feligion sign’ in the barber shop 
ad the “no Bible or prayer rules” in 
ae public schools have prevented 
egument and discussion. But with 
ach silence there are certain implica- 
‘ons which cannot be ignored. 

What does the “let's have peace and 
suiet view” imply? 

More than 35 percent of the people 
1 the United States are “unchurched”. 
mn evangelism visits the excuse most 
‘ften heard runs something like this: 
I'm not interested in joining any 
pecific church. I think that one church 
5 as good as another. It doesn’t mat- 
er what a man believes, just so he 
»elieves in something.” 

We know that such a view is neither 
_ Biblical nor a Lutheran view. Christ 
_nd our church insist that it does mat- 
‘er what a person believes. Those who 
insist upon keeping quiet about their 
‘eligion and “want peace and quiet” 
at any price contradict Christ. Their 
silence from barber shop to P.T.A. 


meetings indicates to the other fellow 
shat their religious beliefs are rela- 


® The Rev. Robert E. Neumeyer is 
pastor of Zion Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del. He is a member of the 
LLA recreation committee. 


tively unimportant to them. 

Sometimes such silence can even be 
mistaken for approval. One of the 
German bishops was eager to have 
peace and quiet during Hitler's day. 
He refused to discuss openly the un- 
Christian attitudes of the Nazi leader. 
He sincerely believed that by refusing 
to take a public stand in regards to 
Hitler’s practises that the church could 
live quietly side by side with the dic- 
tator. Unfortunately his silence was 
misunderstood by many faithful Chris- 
tians. To them silence meant agree- 
ment. Because the bishop refused to 
speak out for his convictions the 
people thought that he approved of 
Hitler’s actions. 

The “let's have peace and quiet 
view” therefore becomes dangerous for 
two reasons: (1) By saying nothing 
we give the impression that it really 
doesn’t matter what a person believes. 
(2) Our silence gives approval, when 
we really don’t mean it that way at 
all. 


The “loud mouthed view” 
How does it act? 


The term “loud mouthed” is not 
very elegant. Perhaps it is even a bit 
vulgar. But it conveys to the fullest 
a view which in itself is in bad taste, 
often bordering on the vulgar. All of 
us have met people with these views. 
They pretend to know all about a sub- 
ject, even though they are often in 
total ignorance of more than one side. 
They express their views rapidly and 
loudly. Even if the listeners could get 
a word in edgewise, they probably 
couldn’t make themselves heard 
against such ranting and raving by 
the “know it all.” 


In a recent discussion of the Su- 
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preme Court ruling ending racial seg- 
regation in public schools, a believer 
in the “loud mouthed point of view” 
went on at a great rate. “Those Ne- 
gtoes ought to be kept in their place. 
I've worked with them. They’re lazy, 
dirty—the whole lot of them.” 


After a long tirade, it developed 
that the man had never worked with 
Negroes. He merely wrote out their 
pay checks in a contractor’s office. He 
had never been in a Negro home, had 
never had lengthy conversation with a 
Negro. Still he loudly claimed to know 
it all about them. An offer to intro- 
duce him to some Negroes, or to visit 
in their homes, was quickly turned 
down. “I don’t want any contact with 
them,” he said. “I know all I want 
to know.” 


This attitude carries with it two im- 
plications. 

First of all, we cannot deny that 
such a view implies great conviction. 
The person carrying on in this fashion 
certainly believes in what he says, and 
doesn’t hesitate to tell others about it. 
Even though his methods may be 
wrong, we can at least be certain of 
what he believes and where he stands. 
In the long run this may be more de- 
sirable than the attitude of silence. 


The second implication, however, is 
not as favorable. This loud view indi- 
cates from start to finish that the opin- 
ions of the other side are unimportant 
and not worth hearing. This is intoler- 
ance at its worst, and cannot be ap- 
proved by any thinking, intelligent 
person. 

But if this “loud mouthed view” 
has dangers, and the “let’s have peace 
and quiet view” carries other dangers, 
what view is the Christian to take on 
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this matter of discussion and contro- 
versy? As always our best answers are 
found in the Bible. 


The Bible view 


Let's look at a few examples of dis- 
cussion, disagreement, and different 
viewpoints in the Bible and see which 
type prevails. 

READ (ALL TOGETHER) St. Mark 
8:27-29. 

In this famous passage known as 
Peter’s confession, we find that Christ 
was interested in hearing what people 
thought about him. He apparently 
wanted to hear convictions, not silence. 
He pushed Peter to get a response. 
“Who do you say that I am?’ Peter 
expressed himself with, “You are the 
Christ.” The silence on this conviction 
was only temporary. Soon it was to 
break out loudly and openly every- 
where. 


READ ALOUD (TOGETHER) St. Mat- 
thew 28:16-20. 

This gives us rather clear-cut com- 
mands as to whether the silent view is 
adequate. Christ himself tells us to 
teach, to speak out the truth, and to 
make disciples. We soon find his fol- 
lowers doing just that. 


READ ALOUD (TOGETHER) Acts 
2299 Gas 

Here Peter speaks out the truth. He 
doesn’t hide the fact that his hearers 
were responsible for Christ’s death, 
There is no silence for fear that 
people misunderstand or accuse him 
of intolerance. Peter follows his Lord's 
command and speaks out the truth. St. 
Stephen does the same even though 
he is murdered for it. St. Paul soon 
follows the same pattern in his famous 
sermon to the Greeks in Athens. 


READ 
22-21 
St. Paul is in the midst of pagans, 
‘ople who believe quite differently. 
st the “let's keep peace and quiet 
ew’ never enters his mind. The 
ath must be spoken. 

Many other passages of scripture re- 
al the same story. The truth must be 
id. Never is it nasty, loud, or vulgar. 
ways it is with full appreciation of 
other person’s opinion, even 
ough it be wrong. It is usually in 
e nature of convinced testimony, not 
udely argumentative. Christ and his 
tlier disciples listened attentively to 
ie other side, but always gave their 
vinions also. Twentieth century dis- 
ples ought to follow this example. 
Beware of the ‘‘let’s keep peace and 
aiet view’. Silence may give the 
ong impression. Stear clear of the 
oud mouthed view,” lest you become 
tolerant. Use the Biblical view, testi- 
‘ing earnestly and sincerely for the 
uth. This is not merely the demo- 
atic way. It’s the Christian way. 


ALOUD (TOGETHER) Acts 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Devotional suggestions 
he Evening Suffrages (CSB, page 155, 5G) 
salm 46 
cripture: St. Matthew 12:33-37 
Hymns: 
“Mighty Fortress’ (195, CSB) 
“Lord Speak to Me’ (212, CSB) 


“Onward, Soldiers” 
CSB) 
“Jesus Still Lead On’’ (260, CSB) 
“Saviour Like a Shepherd Lead Us” 
(565, CSB) 
Notes on presenting topic 

(1) It will add interest if three leaguers 
present the topic, one taking the “‘Jet’s 
keep peace view,’ another the “loud mouth 
view,’ and a third the ‘Bible view.” 

(2) It is essential that the Bible pas- 
sages indicated in the third view be read 
ALOUD by ALL leaguers. Have Bibles ready. 
Group reading aids the feeling of partici- 
pation. 

(3) It is better to present this topic in 
one’s own words. However, if you’re going 
to skimp on preparation, READ the topic. 
Even this will take ‘rehearsal’. Don’t try 
to do it ‘‘at sight’. 

Questions for discussion 

1. Should Luther Leagues in areas of 
extreme racial tension discuss the race 
problem in league meetings? 

2. Should Christian young people at- 
tempt to influence their school in the matter 
of scripture, prayer, etc., if such religious 
expression is slowly ‘‘going out’? How can 
this be done. 

3. Should religion be discussed with 
one’s girl friend or boy friend? 

4. Can you cite other instances in which 
the Bible sheds light on the matter of testi- 
mony, discussion, etc. 

5. Ask for varying definitions of toler- 
ance. 

6. What techniques can a teen-ager use 
in speaking for the truth in his home where 
one of the parents is an ‘‘unbeliever’’? Does 
the Fourth Commandment prevent a teen- 
ager from ‘speaking up’’? 


Christian (379, 


© @oe 
@ The shocking truth is that young people make up only a small fraction of 
the 7,234 senators and representatives in our 48 state legislatures. As a result, 
they have little to say about vital laws on child welfare, courts, mental hospitals, 
and other important questions. In many cases, we are leaving: decisions that 
vitally affect our lives to hardened political professionals, to men turned gray 


‘and cynical in the game of vote-getting. 


—Richard L. Neuberger, “We Need More Young Lawmakers” 
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Cone Into My Heart 


A Christmas Pageant 


Eprror’s Note: Early this 
year the director of religious 
education of the Maryland 
Synod dropped me a note stat- 
ing that a Christmas pageant 
- produced by youth of Ascension 
Church, Baltimore, had created 
enthusiastic reaction. Immedt- 
ately I wrote to Pastor Oscar W. 
Carlson, requesting a copy of 
the script. In response I re- 
ceived the following letter from 
Mrs. Herbert C. Schuckle. 


EAR SIR: 


The script is enclosed. I believe, 
owever, that some information on its 
iting and production are necessary. 

I am the teacher of the high school 
ible class, co-ed, and it was our re- 
ronsibility to produce the Christmas 
ageant. The students talked about it 
ad were very definite that they 
anted something with a modern 
flavor.’ Because they were giving it 
yr the younger school, however, they 
zreed that it should have within it 
ome dramatization of the Christmas 
ory. Added to this, they wanted 
veaking parts. We also have a very 


fine youth choir of this same age 
group, and we wanted to use them 
in connection with the pageant or 
play. 

The public library and _ school 
libraries were combed for suitable ma- 
terial, but nothing seemed to fit their 
specific requests. Then we received a 
copy of LUTHER LiFE for December, 
1953, and read the liturgical Christ- 
mas drama by Edgar S. Brown, Jr. We 
all agreed that we'd like to use the 
nativity scene from this. As you will 
see from our script, we did. 

The group met at my house a few 
times to discuss, suggest, and change 
the rest of the pageant as I wrote it 
according to what they seemed to 
want. Further revisions were made 
after a few rehearsals. The idea of a 
harp was strictly theirs, and we hired 
a young harpist. It added considerably 
to the beauty of the presentation. .. . 
The youth choir sat in the balcony at 
the back of the church and used tiny 
flashlights for their music. 


The star was most effective. It was 
placed almost at the ceiling to the left 
of the altar and was connected to a 
transformer that allowed the light to 
come up slowly. Color discs were used 
in the spotlight to create various 
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effects. The lighting and music con- 
tributed greatly to the mood of the 
pageant. Another time, however, I 
would have had the wise men and 
shepherds return down the aisle of 
the church instead of leaving in the 
dark as they did. It was felt the chil- 
dren would have had a better oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. Their costumes 
and make-up were well done... . 

In looking back on it, I would say 
that perhaps the greatest value in our 
own presentation lay in the fact that 
the young people giving it had such 
a wonderful time doing it and did it 
beautifully. They, themselves, thought 
it terrific! And took great delight that 
when the lights came up, after Penny’s 
“big scene,” handkerchiefs were visi- 
ble all over the audience of adults. 
We were fortunate in that the young 
girl who sang the solo during this had 
a very lovely soprano voice. 

; ALBERTA C. SCHUCKLE. 


The Pageant 


PRELUDE: Organ and harp. 

LIGHTS: Out in nave. Only chancel 
and Christmas tree lights on during 
prelude. After prelude all lights go 
out. Large spotlight comes up to 
bright on chancel. Hold. Two girls 
enter from sacristy to collect choir 
books in stalls. They hang their coats 
on choir stalls. 

ANN: You take this side Penny 
and I'll take this one. (She crosses 
over to farther side of chancel.) 

PENNY: Okay. What do I do? 


ANN: Just see that each book has 
one of these printed sheets. (Holds up 
Sheet.) Then stack them at the end of 
the bench so they'll be in order and 
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ready for the Christmas Eve service 
tonight. (Girls start checking books.) 

PENNY: What did you think about 
the speaker in school assembly, last 
week, Ann? Good looking, wasnt he? 
But rather frightening I thought, 
didn’t you? 

ANN: You mean about Russia hav- 
ing the hydrogen bomb?... Yes... 
It does make one wonder how this 
fits in with God’s plan for the world. 


PENNY: Well, I figure I can’t do 
anything about it, so I’m going to have 
all the fun I can while I can. 

ANN: But that isn’t what the Bible 
teaches. . . . Doesn't it say something 
about “let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father who is 
in heaven ?”’ 

PENNY: Oh, that kind of stuff! 
might be all right for old men and 
women, but I’m not letting it cramp 
my style. You're young only once is 
my motto. 

ANN: Then you don’t agree with 
God when he says that we should re- 
member him in our youth and before 
we are tempted with evil and sin. 

PENNY: Well, I know what I want 
to do. And with any kind of break, 
my name will be up in lights before 
too long. 

ANN: You do have talent, Penny. 
It was a lucky day for the choir when 
you volunteered. 

PENNY: Don’t give me credit for 
that. That was my father’s idea, and 
I’m just hoping that he’s so impressed 
he comes across with that convertible 
I want for Christmas. 

ANN: A convertible? You are am- 
bitious. . . . Well, that finishes them. 
(She piles books at end of choir stall.) 
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guess I'll get home. How about you? 
still have some packages to wrap. 


PENNY: No, I called my father and 
sked him to pick me up. I'll wait 
a here. Might as well be comfortable 
ind warm while I’m waiting. 

ANN: Then I'll see you tonight at 
he Christmas Eve service, Penny. 

PENNY: So long, Ann. And take 
ay advice—don’t take this »religious 
susiness too seriously. 

(Ann leaves by door at front of 
save. Lights dim as Penny rests her 
ead on choir stall. Penny yawns and 
eems to fall asleep. Spotlight out 
vhile Guardian Angel takes place in 
vont of altar. Harp chord before she 
speaks.) 

GUARDIAN ANGEL: Penny! Penny! 
(Calls musically.) 

PENNY: (Looks around. Sees an- 
vel, Rises.) I must be dreaming. (Rubs 
yer eyes.) Who ate you? 

ANGEL: I’m your guardian angel, 
Penny. 

PENNY: (Slowly.) My guardian 

angel? I didn’t know I had one. 
_ ANGEL: Everybody has a guardian 
angel, Penny. Some people call us the 
voice of their conscience. (Moves 
slowly toward Penny.) 

PENNY: Oh, that... . Then you're 
when I do something I know is wrong 
“he one who makes me feel ashamed 
... T rather think I’d be a lot happier 
without you. 

ANGEL: You wouldn’t really .. . 
‘You see, I too want you to be happy, 
and I came to help you. 

PENNY: Well, if you really want to 
help me be happy you can do that by 
working on my father to give me that 
xed convertible I want for Christmas. 

ANGEL: But that wouldn’t bring 


you the kind of happiness I have in 
mind for you, Penny. 


PENNY: Is there another kind? 


ANGEL: Yes, there is . . . There is 
a joy that can well up from deep 
within you and make you feel love for 
the whole world. 

PENNY: How can this happen . . . 
how do I get it? 

ANGEL: This joy is a gift from 
God. It comes to those who share and 
give to others out of sincere love and 
compassion. 

PENNY: But | don’t have very much 
to give ... I still go to school... 
My father even has to give me money 
to buy Christmas gifts for my friends. 

ANGEL: Yes, I know he does. The _ 
giving of gifts at Christmas is a beau- 
tiful tradition that began at the first 
Christmas. | remember those first gifts 
SOLwelle. = 

PENNY: You remember the 
Christmas ? 

VAINIGE ee Snes 
was there. 

PENNy: You mean you were there 
when Jesus was born? 

ANGEL: Yes. Would you like me 


first 


. for, you see, I 


‘to tell you about the gifts on that first 


Christmas morning ? 

PENNY: (Interested now.) Yes, I 
would. 

(Spotlight follows angel as she ad- 
vances to lectern. Remains on her 
there. Penny leaves choir stall. Walks 
slowly to front of chancel and stands 
facing lectern beside angel. Both are 
inside circle of light.) 

ANGEL: It was the Archangel Ga- 
briel who was chosen to tell Mary 
that she would be the mother of 
Jesus. (Angel slowly advances to lec- 
tern as she speaks.) But let us look in 
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your Bible. It is all recorded there. 
(Reads from Bible.) “And in the 
sixth month the angel Gabriel was 
sent from God unto a city of Galilee, 
named Nazareth.” 


(Spotlight dims to out. Music stops 
while Mary and Gabriel enter. Mary 
kneels before altar. Gabriel on step of 
altar facing nave. He has arms raised. 
Spotlight comes up slowly and music 
plays softly—organ and harp. “O 
Come, O Come, Emmanuel” continues 
softly until Mary finishes speaking, 
then swells with choir which sings 
two verses.) 


GABRIEL: (Holds pose in spotlight 
for first two lines of music, then 
Speaks.) Hail, thou that art highly 
favored. The Lord is with thee. 
Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 


Mary: (Looks troubled and down- 
cast.) 


GABRIEL: Fear not, Mary, for thou 
hast found favor with God. And be- 
hold thou shalt conceive in thy womb 
and bring forth a son, and shall call 
his name Jesus. And he shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest. And the Lord shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David, 
and he shall reign over the house of 
Jacob forever, and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end. 

Mary: (Still troubled.) But how 
can this be, seeing I know not a man? 

GABRIEL: The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee; 
therefore that holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God. 

Mary: (Bowing in submission.) 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord, 
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be it unto me according to thy word. © 
(Mary rises and moves slowly 
toward nave—spotlight on her—with 
hands crossed on her chest. Speaks as 
she walks. Stops at front of chancel.) 


Mary: My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God, my Saviour. For he hath re- 
garded the low estate of his hand 
maiden; for behold, from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed. 
For he that is mighty hath done to 
me great things, and holy is his name. 
And his mercy is upon them that fear 
him from generation to generation. 
He hath showed strength with his arm, 
he hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts. He hath 
put down the mighty from their seats 
and exalted them of low degree. He 
hath filled the hungry with good 
things; and the rich he hath sent 
empty away. He hath holpen his ser- 
vant Israel in remembrance of his 
mercy; as he spake to our fathers, to 
Abraham, and to his seed forever. 


(Music swells, Chow sings two 
verses of “O Come, O Come, Em- 
manuel.’ Mary holds pose in spotlight 
which dims to out as music ends.) 

(Mary and Gabriel leave.) 

(Spotlight comes up slowly on 
Guardian Angel at lectern. Harp chord 
precedes her speaking. After first sent- 
ence is spoken, organ and harp play 
softly “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
during rest of her speech.) 

GUARDIAN ANGEL: It was quiet 
that first Christmas night in Bethle- 
hem, Penny . . . The town didn’t 
know a King was being born . . . For 
in the fullness of time, God sent forth 
his Son, born of a woman, and she 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes and) 


ud him in a manger. Thus does the 
oly record mark that glorious event. 
‘there was no great display of heav- 
nly bodies to fill the quiet night, no 
lajestic descent with trumpets loud 
lare and brilliant light. No birth in 
royal palace amidst luxurious pomp 
nd pageantry, but only this: (Reads 
rom Bible.) They laid him in a man- 
er because there was no room for 
aem in the inn. 

(Spotlight dims to out as music 
hanges to “Silent Night’’—organ and 
arp. Shepherds come in and take 
laces, some standing, some kneeling 
efore an angel at altar. Light in star 
t ceiling comes up—as choir sings 
arol—spotlight comes up slowly on 
hepherds and angel—as harp chords 
vecede Guardian Angel speaking 
rom dark lectern. Music continues 
oftly “It Came Upon the Midnight 
clear’ and “Hark, the Herald Angels 
mg.’’) 

GUARDIAN ANGEL: I especially te- 
member the shepherds that night. 
[hcy were in the fields keeping watch 
ver their flocks when the angel of 
he Lord appeared before them. 


(As angel at altar with shepherds 
vegins Speaking, the shepherds fall 
vack in fear.) 

ANGEL: Fear not, for behold I 
ring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people . . . Unto 
rou is born this day in the city, of 
David a Saviour which is Christ, the 


Lord. And this shall be a sign unto ~ 


rou: Ye shall find the babe wrapped 


a swaddling clothes, lying in a 
nanger. 
(During “Hark, the Herald 


Angels’ the Shepherds pantomime 
alking together, then go out sacristy 


door. Spotlight dims to out on angel 
as music ends. Angel leaves.) 

(Spotlight comes up on Guardian 
Angel at lectern. Harp chords precede 
her speaking. After she speaks first 
sentence, music quietly plays “Softly 
the Stars Were Shining.’’) 


GUARDIAN ANGEL: And who came 
seeking God's precious gift that quiet, 
holy night? Did titled rulers and min- 
isters leave their realms and affairs? 
Did armies march in proud review be- 
fore his tiny throne? Or was it per- 
chance that whole nations forsook all 
and came to bend the knee before this 
Son of God? No, Penny, it was that 
group of shepherds. It was simple 
men, working men, who saw him first. 
Time passed. Then three strangers, 
foreigners from out of the East, did 
come as if in response to some mys- 
terious call. From far off lands these 
wise men followed the light of a bril- 
liant star. When at last they came 
upon him, they gave him gifts quite 
rare. 


(Spotlight dims to out at end of 
Speech. Choir hums one verse of 
“Softly the Stars Were Shining” when 
angel finishes speaking. During this 
time Mary and angels take up position 
in chancel. Mary holds babe aloft in 
front of her, facing nave, one angel 
on steps behind her, other kneeling 
before her. Spotlight comes up on her 
as choir sings “The First Noel’ with 
organ and harp. During ‘singing of 
carol, shepherds come slowly up aisle 
of church and kneel in chancel before 
Mary.) 

SoLo: “We Three Kings” (As wise 
men come up aisle and kneel with 
gifts.) 

(Tableau holds position as organ 
and harp play one verse of “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful.” Lights dim to out, 
including star, as music ends. All exit 
but Guardian Angel and Penny. Spot- 
light comes up on Guardian Angel. 
Harp chords precede her speaking. 
Penny stands in light with her.) 
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GUARDIAN ANGEL: Well, Penny? 


PENNY: Oh, thank you. It was all 
so wonderfully real . . . as if I were 
there too, but . . . (Music continues 
softly “O Come. All Ye Faithful.) 

GUARDIAN ANGEL: But what, 
Penny ? 

PENNY: When I saw the wise men 
bring him such rich gifts. I] wanted 
ever so much to bring him a gift too, 
and I was sorry I had nothing to give 
him. 

ANGEL: What about the poor shep- 
herds ? 

PENNY: That’s right 
brought nothing either . . 
. only themselves. 
ANGEL: Not only themselves .. . 
but praise and adoration and thanks- 
giving to God for his wonderful gift 

to all mankind—the Christ Child. 

PENNY: (Wastfully) 1 guess I 
I could have done that too. 

ANGEL: You still can, Penny, for 
he lives today. This light (points to 
sanctuary lamp hanging from chancel 
ceiling) symbolizes his presence here 
in your church. And he lives in the 
hearts of men and women, boys and 
gitls. (Pause) What would you like to 
bring him, Penny ? 

PENNY: Well, (esitates) I could 
bring him my voice to sing praises 
to him in the choir . . . no wait (sud- 
den excitement) Im still young .. . 
and have my whole life before me... 
so I'll dedicate myself in service to 
him wherever he has need of me. 

(Music stops as Penny walks slow- 
ly to altar and kneels. Spotlight fol- 
lows her.) 

ANGEL: (Speaks as Penny starts to 
walk to altar. She walks slowly, with, 
her face uplifted.) That's a wonderful 


awagalhey 
. (Pause) 


ift, Penny, the most wonderful gift 
myone could bring to the Christ 
hild. 

(Penny kneels at altar during sing- 
“1g of solo.) 

SoLo: “Take My Life and Let It 
te.” (All stanzas. Young girl’s voice. 
{usic continues softly as Penny rises 


nd speaks.) 


PENNY: (Rises and turns.) Oh, 
‘m so happy .. . (Pauses and hugs 
erself.) . I've never been this 


appy in my whole life before. (Walks 
orward to front of chancel as she 
beaks. There she stops and looks up, 
adiant.) 

(Music changes softly to “Joy to 

he World” as Guardian Angel speaks 
_. . swells as she finishes and con- 
mues while light dims to out... 
tops then.) 
_ ANGEL: And so you will always be 
1ow, for nothing on earth can bring 
0 your heart the peace and joy that 
omes from surrendering your life to 
he will of God. This is the gift of 
sod in Christ Jesus . . . abiding peace 
nd joy. (Raises her arms in bene- 
liction.) 

(Angel leaves. Penny goes back into 
hoir stall. She is asleep again. Spot- 
ight on door at front of nave... 


follows father to chancel as he comes 
in and walks.) 

FATHER: (Opens door, puts head 
m.) Penny. (Walks im and faces 
chancel.) Oh, there you are... don’t 
tell me you've been sleeping ? 

RENINY) WElel low Dadian INOW nee. 
wasn't sleeping. (Pauses) I'm sure of 
that. 

FATHER: Sorry I’m so late, honey, 
but the traffic was bad. 

PENNY: That’s all right, Dad. I 
didn’t mind waiting at all. This is a 
wonderful place to wait. (Picks up 
coat as she comes to front of chancel. 
Smiles.) : 

FATHER: You do look awfully 
happy about it. 

PENNY: (Slowly) Oh, I am, hap- 
pier than I’ve ever been before. 

FATHER: You know, it is restful and 
peaceful in here. (Looks around.) It 
sorta shuts out the bustle and noise 
of the world . . . well, let’s get on. 

PENNY: (Takes Father's arm as 
they move toward door.) Yes, let’s 
hurry. I’ve gotta get back for the 
Christmas Eve service. 

(Spotlight follows them to door. 
Dims to out as they close it after 
them. Chancel lights come on.) 


@ They tell me that a rattlesnake, if cornered, will become so angry it will 
bite itself. That is exactly what the harboring of hate and resentment against 
others is—a biting of oneself. We think we are harming others in holding these 


spites and hates, but the deeper harm is to ourselves. 


—E. Stanley Jones 


@ Either a racial group has a full right to exist, to live in our midst, or not 
at all; there is no halfway ground. In America there must be no toleration— 
people who live here, work here and carry the label American have an equal 
right with us, with all others, to be here and exercise a full part in the American 


way of life. There must not be toleration, only full acceptance. 


—Spectator 
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GeT LIST FROM PASTOR OF THE 
CONFIRMATION CLASSES, CHECK 


PRESENT STATISTICS AND NEEDS 
TO YOUR GROUP... 


MAKE PRAYER A VITAL PART OF 
PROJECT... 


THOSE WHO HAVE MOVED AWAY AND 


ORGANIZE THE NAMES ON CARDS 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS AND AS- 
SIGN PAIRS OF VOLUNTEERS TO 
VISIT THEM.-- 


AT LAST MEETING BEFORE‘VISITING 
DAY, UNDER GUIDANCE OF PASTOR 


HAVE 


“AND 


GROUP TO DRAW UP ITS OWN “00'S 
“DON'TS... 


‘somebody’. 


Be SURE TO HAVE A SPECIFIC INVI- 
TATION TO EXTEND TO “NON-ACTIVES” 
VISITED" YOUNG PEOPLES NIGHT; 
SPECIAL PROJECT, OUTING. 


Dn “VISITING DAY “MEET AT CHURCH AS 
‘“ GROUP, RECEIVE FINAL INSPIRATION 
=ROM GOD'S WORD, OFFER PRAYER AND 
30 TO WORK! RETURN TO CHURCH 
TO REPORT. 


‘A TELEPHONE CALL To THE NEW MAKE THEM FEEL“AT HOME AND 
FOLKS THE NIGHT BEFORE YOUR WANTED IN THE GROUP. -- 
MEETING 1S AN EFFECTIVE FINAL 
IREMINDER --- 


Reprinted by special permission from The Walther League Messenger. 
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Start Your Own 
Family Christmas Traditions 


A wax angel bound four generations into a unit of love. 


A candle carried a bit of home to a son in the Pacific. 


By Dorothy Drewes Satre 


4 lee whole family gathered around 
a familiar wooden box. Carefully 
gentle hands lifted from it a little wax 
angel that had always looked down on 
the family from just below the star 
in the top of the Christmas tree. 

Three generations had looked up to 
that angel. And this year a new baby, 
of the fourth generation, would be 
held up to see her. “See the lovely 
angel! That came from your great- 
grandfather's home.” It would be years 
before the child would fully under- 
stand the meaning of those words, but 
in the meantime the whole family felt 
just a little closer. 


EVERY YEAR in many homes around 
the world this kind of scene is re-en- 
acted. Christmas customs have been 
built up that tie the family into a unit 
and that linger long in the memory 
of each member. It is worth our effort 
to see that we develop some delight- 
ful and unique practices that belong 
peculiarly to our own family. 

One family I know has some trans- 
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parencies made of blue tissue paper 
mounted between two sheets of black 
construction paper. They depict the 
manger, the shepherds, and the wise 
men. Made years ago by a child, they 
are still put on the windows every year 
so that the light may bring the sil- 
houettes into relief. 


Christmas tree rituals 

How do you buy your Christmas 
tree? Fortunate families can watch 
trees grow and select one for each 
Christmas when it is just the right 
size. But many of us must depend upon 
the dealers who set trees on every 
corner and vacant lot. If your family 
buys its tree, does some member just 
run out and grab one? Or is it part of 
the family fun to go together to choose 
it? 

No home Christmas tree would be 
complete without lights. Happy are 
those whose memories include the 
candles that added their fragrance to 
that of the tree. Of course, the candles 
were burned on only the first few 
nights while the tree was still fresh. 
And always ready for the emergency 


Some families make new candles from the stubs and drippings saved from last year. 


that fortunately never materialized was 
a huge sponge in a pail of water. 

Today gay electric bulbs can be 
strung all around the tree, even where 
you couldn't reach to light a candle. 
And the tree can be illuminated for 
as long as it stands. 

And where it stands is important. 
The family gets used to having it in 


a certain spot in a certain room, One 
year someone suggests trying it in an- 
other spot. But that Christmas is re- 
membered as different. 


Candles 


Some families, particularly when 
they have inherited old candle moulds, 
make their own Christmas candles. 
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Even if you lack the molds, you can 
use modern materials and melted- 
down wax from dinner table candles. 
Milk cartons are easy to use because 
they can be torn away from the fin- 
ished candle. Use new wicking. 


A story was told during World War 
II of a family that had always made 
Christmas candles into which they first 
put the stubs and drippings from last 
year’s Christmas candles. While the 
son was in service in the Pacific, the 
family sent him one of the big candles 
in his Christmas box. He was not alone 
that Christmas Eve! All the Christ- 
mases of his past were with him. And 
he knew that the family back home 
was sharing the memories while they 
burned their candles. 


That family tradition probably was 
started one year when someone saved 
the stubs and planned to make candles 
the next year out of them. Then years 
later a boy thousands of miles away 
found his family with him on a lonely 
night. 


Gifts and cards 


When do you distribute your family 
gifts? Some people always do it on 
Christmas Eve. Others do it early on 
Christmas morning. Still others wait 
until the whole family gathers later 
in the day. Occasionally with small 
children there must be a combination 
of these, but what the family always 
does is what the children will remem- 
‘ber. 

How about your Christmas cards— 
the ones you send? Do you buy them 
haphazardly, or do you select them 
carefully with the recipients in mind ? 
Christmas is the one time in the year 
when you hear from relatives and 
friends you may not have seen for 
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years. Take time to write a few per- 
sonal words on many of your cards. 
You'll get an answer next Christmas! 


What do you do about the greetings 
you receive? Do you just tear them 
open, glance at them, and drop them? 
Have you ever thought of holding the 
mail each day until some time when 
the family can all be together, perhaps 
around the dinner table ? You can open 
them together, pass them around and 
really enjoy them. (And mother can 
check the return addresses so that her 
list next year -will be right.) You 
might stretch your period of family 
devotions to include opening of the 
cards and then mention in your pray- 
ers those from whom you heard that 
day. 

Traditional cooking 


Christmas customs in most fam- 
ilies include traditional cooking. There 
are certain things to cook, certain 
times to cook them, certain ways to 
serve them. If your family has always 
eaten mashed rutabagas and creamed 
onion with the turkey, no other vege- 
table seems quite as good, even though 
someone has to cry over several pounds 
of onions. If you have been used to 
steamed suet pudding, lemon snow 
may be more sensible, but the meal 
doesn’t seem quite complete. 


One family I know has a soup sup- 
per every Christmas Eve. The same 
kind of home-made vegetable soup is 
served, and everybody eats bowls and 
bowls of it. Friends without other fam- 
ily ties are invited to share it and to 
help decorate the house and trim the 
tree. Then all go to church. 

Your family traditions should in- 
clude appropriate reading. Some 
people seem to think that they have 


reached the ultimate in sentimental 
‘Christmas observance when they read 
‘Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” or Van 
‘Dyke’s “Story of the Other Wise 
Man.” Bear in mind, however, that 
che best reading for Christmas Eve 
comes from the Bible. Although you 
will hear it at church, that cannot take 
che place of the family’s own reading 
of it, by the head of the house or by 
che youngest member. 


It is to be hoped that all Christian 
families are singing families and that 
the great hymns and carols of Christ- 
mas stay in our hearts long past the 
season. ‘I would provide a child with 
plenty of carols,” an article in The 
Saturday Review of Literature stated. 
“If a family has sung them together, 
mo member of it, singing alone at 
‘Christmas, ever sings a solo.’”’ It is 
‘not uncommon for nursery children to 
ask for “Silent Night’’ or “Away in 
a Manger’ on a midsummer day. 

In the busy days of preparation re- 
member that this is the Advent season, 
days of preparation not only for merri- 
ment and gift-giving, but also for the 
coming of the Christ Child. Perhaps 
the family can take time at regular 
intervals to sing familiar carols. I 
would suggest that each year you add 
a new one that you have not known 
in the past—perhaps from a different 
land or race. At first use the hymn 
book if you must. But by the time you 
have sung your way through Advent, 
Christmas, and Epiphany you will 
know many by heart. 

By all means sing around your Ad- 
vent wreath and when you “hang your 
greens.” Singing is also a good way 
to close Christmas Day. And a “sing” 
when you take the tree down will make 
that task less forlorn and hurried. 


Community celebration 


What happens to the discarded trees 
in your community? A Christmas tree 
lying on a trash wagon or in the gut- 
ter is a sad sight. How about organiz- 
ing a neighborhood tree-burning for 
Twelfth Night? Everybody takes his 
tree down and brings it to a central 
spot on January ‘sixth. Even in cities 
there is likely to be some vacant lot 
that would be a safe place. The fire 
department usually is glad to help be- 
cause this is safer than for people to 
burn their trees in their own back 
yards. As trees are added to the fire, 
the flames and the fragrance give a 
glory to the end of the season. 


Realize that the proper observance 
of the Christmas season in your com- - 
munity depends upon you. If the dec- 
orations in your commercial area have 
gone completely secular, you can coun- 
sel with your merchants. You can help 
them to arrange displays that would be 
more in keeping with the sacred theme 
of the holidays. 

Is the Christmas parade in your 
town simply a Santa Claus and fairy 
tale affair? This kind belongs to the 
commercial aspect of Christmas. But 
there is no reaon why the pageantry 
should not portray the real Christmas 
story. If the council of churches or 
your congregation does sponsor such 
a parade, do you support it by par- 
ticipating and by getting your friends 
to go to see it? If you have a com- 
munity Christmas tree, is it lighted 
with appropriate religious ceremony 
and do you join heartily in the singing © 
of the carols? 

What about those people who have 
no family? You think of your friends 
and say, “We don’t have any people 
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like that in our congregation.” How 
wrong you are! In your community are 
individuals and families who have 
no close ties nearby, or perhaps in the 
world. 


There is the old widower, without 
children, who has only memories. Of 
course, he’s a bit tiresome—always 
telling about things'no one else re- 
members. But perhaps if you invited 
him to share Christmas with you, you 
might add a bit to your own traditions 
out of his store of memories. 


A young couple has just moved into 
town. They have each other, but they 
don’t have their families. Maybe they 
will bring into your household a cus- 
tom from a different land if you will 
include them in your festivities. Your 
pastor might even fall into this cate- 
gory. Don’t just wish him a “Merry 
Christmas” at the door, without taking 
him into your hearts. You have grown 
up in the neighborhood, but he and 
his wife may be far from their fam- 
ilies and old friends. 


The Norwegians have a custom that 
is symbolic of the gifts we give the 
helpless and those in want. It is the 
putting of a sheaf of grain on a pole 
for the birds at Christmas time. In a 
small community you will know who 
the needy people are. In a large city, 
welfare agencies can tell you who 
should be helped. 


By all means, give to these people 
at Christmas time, but give wisely. 
Don't just bring a carton to the par- 
_ sonage and ask the pastor to give it to 
some family. The people he knows 
may need baby foods, yet there isn’t a 
single jar in your box. Or they may 
not need baby foods, but he finds two 
dozen assorted! 
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“Out of no other festival have 
grown so many legends,” Ruth Sawyer 
says in “The Long Christmas.” She 
points out that “it is a time when man 
walks abroad in the full stature of his 


humanity and in the true image of 
God.” 


In the development of Christmas 
traditions in the home it is important 
to remember that Christmas is Christ’s 
day. Do you spend much time on the 
selection of gifts for each other, yet 
when you are asked to participate in 
a Christmas pageant say, “But that 
would take several evenings for re- 
hearsal.”” Do you spend a large amount 
on a decoration for the lawn and, 
weeks later, because you forgot to give 
a gift to Jesus, toss the empty Christ- 
mas offering envelope into the waste 
basket? Do you spend hours setting 
up the electric trains but leave to a 
devoted few ‘‘on the committee” the 
task of decorating the church? 


Perhaps it could be one of your 
family traditions to help with the 
church decoration. In one congrega- 
tion when the tree is decorated, each 
family brings an ornament and places 
it on the tree. 


All the decorations and lights and 
gift-giving should serve the purpose 
of emphasizing the true spirit of 
Christmas. These traditions have 
grown up because people wanted to 
express their love and gratitude to 
God for the most wonderful gift that 
ever came to man. 


Until two thousand years ago the 
salutation for the winter solestice was, 
“I give you light for the year.” But 
after Bethlehem the customary saluta- 
tion became, “I give you Christ—the 
light of the world.” 
} 
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This meeting should be a consideration 
of Christmas traditions in the home, rather 
than just a presentation of the article. You 
will note the inclusion of many questions, 
which are not meant to be simply rhetorical. 
When the leader asks a question, he should 
pause for replies and discussion, which will 

undoubtedly bring forth many customs not 
mentioned herein. This sharing of experi- 
ences will prove of lasting value. 

For the worship portion of the meet- 
ing it is suggested that some carols be 
used to open the service. 


_ SUGGESTED SCRIPTURES: 


Luke 2:51, 52, which gives us a picture 
of normal home life. In that home 
we can be sure that Jesus and his 
earthly family followed all the tra- 
ditions and customs dear to the de- 
vout Jews regarding their high holy 
days and their lesser religious ob- 
servances. 

Duet. 4:9, 10; 11:19,20, which contain 
admonitions as to the teaching of 
families. 

SUGGESTED PRAYERS: 

CYH 23—Thanksgiving for Jesus Christ 

CYH 47—For grace to live aright 
SUGGESTED CLOSING HYMNS: 

CYH 257—“O Thou, Whose Gracious 
Presence Blest”’ 

CSB 539—"As Each Happy Christmas” 

CYH 178—“All Beautiful the March of 
Days” 

Projects 


A study of Christmas customs in many 
lands would be a worthwhile project. There 
are many ways in which it could be used. 
It could take the form of a league social 
or be used at some congregational Christ- 
mas party, even New Yeat’s Eve. Research 
ahead of time would be necessary, at least 
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by a committee. If you did work out pic- 
tures or tableaux depicting these, you could 
take them along as your carollers sing at 
the homes of shut-ins. When you are in- 
vited into the house, you could give one 
or two pictures. (It would give you some- 
thing to do instead of standing around 
uneasily.) You might even call ahead of 
time to say you would like to be asked in. 
If your group wants to “do” something, 
plan your projects with care and in consul- 
tation with the pastor. Besides the usual 
Christmas basket type of project, you will 
be able to think of other ways of express- 
ing kindness to others. Even the smallest 
community today has a nursing home of 
some kind. You might get the names of 
the residents there and send a greeting 
card to each. Do the same thing if you 
have a county home or a hospital where 
people stay a long time. We are so likely 
to want to do things for children at this 
time of year that we are all too likely to 
forget the old and the ill. Just sign your 
name and the name of your league and 
congregation. People who never heard of 
you will be delighted to receive some re- 
membrance from the outside world. You 
can make some of your cards by reclaiming 
the good parts of last year’s cards (without 
writing or names). Paste them on con- 
struction paper or light cardboard, write 
your greeting on the back and then make 
jigsaw puzzles by cutting into a few simple 
pieces. 
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© I learn more by letting the other fellow tell all he knows than I learn by 


telling him all I know. 


—E. L. Edson 
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Make Your 


Imagination Work for You 


What if the man who conjured up the wheel had discard- 


ed his brain storm? When you get an idea, develop it. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Jules Verne watched TV before the radio 
was invented and developed a helicopter 
before the Wright brothers were heard of. 
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By Robert D. Hershey 


CLERK in the office of the French 

Minister of Education took a 
quick glance at the card handed him 
by a big, red-bearded man and rose 
abruptly. With unique solicitude he 
pushed an armchair forward. 

“Please be seated, Monsieur Verne,” 
he said. “With all the traveling you 
do, you must be tired.” 

Jules Verne should have been tired 
—not only tired, but worn-out. He 
had circled the globe over a hundred 
times, once in 80 days. He had sailed 
60 thousand miles under the sea. He 
had flown around the moon, _hitch- 
hiked on comets, bored into the cen- 
ter of the earth, and stopped to chat 
with African cannibals and Australian 
bushmen. There was very little of the 
world’s geography that Jules Verne, 
the writer, had not visited. 

But Jules Verne, the man, was a 
stay-at-home, an armchair traveler. The 
only tiredness he knew was writer's 
cramp. Year in and year out for over 
two score of them, he pushed his pen 
until his literary children numbered | 
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over a hundred. His only travel, how- 
ever, was around Europe and North 
Africa, and one six-week tour of New 
York state. The world’s most extra- 
ordinary tourist spent less than one 
of his 77 years en voyage. 

Though he never held a test-tube 
in his hand, Verne became the stimu- 
lus and inspiration to the scientist in 
the laboratory. He had TV working 
before radio was invented. He de- 
veloped helicopters before the Wright 
brothers got off the ground. Neon 
lights flashed, sidewalks moved, air 
was conditioned, missiles were guided, 
and submarines dove—before their 
names had been given them. Little 
wonder that the French Chamber of 
Deputies was told that modern science 
was simply a process of working out 
in practice what Jules Verne had en- 
_visioned in words. 

Verne, who lived to see some of his 
fancies come true simply said, “What 
one man can imagine, another man 
can do.”’ That was the verdict of ‘Mr. 
Imagination.” 


Visions vs. dreams 

Recently in a second hand bric-a- 
brac shop on Broadway I picked up a 
‘book written by another man with 
imagination. Significantly enough, its 
title was Imaginary Conversations. 

In it the author, Walter Savage 
Landor, leads a procession of noble, 
heroic, and gracious “shades of men 
gone by’ through his drawing rooms 
and gives us permission to glimpse 
these persons and eavesdrop their talk. 


© Dr. Robert D. Hershey is pastor 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 


New York City. 


Chaucer and Boccaccio dine together 
and tell each other stories. Epicurus 
mingles his wisdom with kisses as he 
talks with the girls in the Athenian 
garden. The dignified and austere Bos- 
suet respectfully advances to hear the 
confession of his king’s volatile young 
mistress. Leofric rides into Coventry 
with his young bride Godiva: Beatrice 
receives her lover's last kiss. Such are 
the scenes recreated by the imagination 
of this little-known writer. 

Both Verne and Landor possessed 
the gift of imagination, but what a 
world of difference in their projection 
of it. One looked forward and had 
visions; the other looked backward and 
had dreams. One was pulled along by 
that which his imagination pictured- 
as possible; the other was captivated 
by that which his imagination pic- 
tured as having transpired. 

Joel once said that God’s promise 
of his spirit would result in “old men 
dreaming dreams and young men see- 
ing visions.” That seems to be quite 
applicable to all generations. It’s al- 
together natural that age is generally 
more concerned with nostalgic dreams 
and youth with brilliant visions. But 
the important point is the recognition 
that both are built on imagination. It’s 
only the direction that differs. 

While you and I use the words 
“visions” and ‘“‘dreams’’ synonymously 
because they are both rooted in im- 
agination, there is a distinction be- 
tween them that becomes immediately 
apparent when we apply them to our 
lives. If our ‘‘visions”’ as young people 
are not worthy of our best possibilities, 
the “‘dreams’’ that come later are har- 
rowing and relentless. 

At the age of 36—just six years 
after Lord Byron had tasted interna- 
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tional fame—he wrote, ““My days are 
in the yellow leaf; the flower, the fruit 
of life is gone. The worm, the canker, 
and the grief are mine alone.” 


On the other hand, if our visions 
ate worthy and we cultivate them and 
put them to work, their fulfillment 
gives a man dreams that are a comfort 
and a blessing. 


At the age of 70—a few years after 
Mrs. Browning died—Robert wrote, 


“Have you found your life distasteful ? 


My life did, and does, smack sweet. 
Was your youth of pleasure wasteful ? 
Mine I saved, and hold complete. 
Do your joys with age diminish ? 
When mine fail me, I'll complain. 
Must in death your daylight vanish ? 
My sun sets to rise again.” 


Imagination, clothed with memory, 
digs from the past. Imagination, by 
the use of all our faculties, lays hold 
upon the present. Imagination, dressed 
in faith, walks toward the future. 


You've noticed—if you tread that 
last sentence carefully—that to be sig- 
aificant, imagination always has to be 
tied to some other quality. Imagination 
by itself dare never be trusted. You 
won't like to be told that savage and 
barbarous people have more of it than 
civilized people, but that’s true. The 
trouble in such cases is that imagina- 
tion is not trained and well-directed. 
As a result it leads to all sorts of ab- 
surd performances. Shakespeare saw 
the truth of this when he declared, 
“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
are of imagination all comport.” On 
the other hand, when reason or some 
other capacity or skill is tied to it, 
imagination becomes a mine of price- 
less ideas and a source of benefits. 
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Let’s see just how imagination, re- 
gardless of its dress, actually gets to 
work. 

How imagination works 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske of 
the U.S.N. has written a story of 
man’s ‘inventive genius” in which he 
declares that the “act of inventing 
consists of three separate stages—that 
of conceiving, developing, and pro- 
ducing,” 

Conceiving is not only the first act, 
but the most important, distinctive, 
and unusual. At the same time, it must 
be recognized that no invention is com- 
plete until the third act has been per- 
formed and the idea. has been de- 
veloped to the point of production. 
One is tempted by analogy to speak 
of this process as one of conception, 
gestation, and birth. 


One day in the dim past, somebody 
recognized quite accidentally that it 
was easier to drag something along 
the ground if it rested on round logs 
than if it did not so rest. It was also 
noted that the logs were passed over 
and left behind continually. This ob- 
servation was the birth of a concept 
that was nourished into a mental pic- 
ture of a roller that would not be left 
behind but would be secured to the 
thing dragged by a round shaft on 
which it revolved. Then came various 
attempts to apply the idea and after a 
period of development, a wheel was 
actually produced. 

It is virtually impossible to trace 
the steps in the long process of con- 
ceiving, developing, and producing 
the wheel. So common an idea is it 
to us that we scarcely think of it as an 
invention. 

It is no less difficult to picture how, 
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we could get along today without the 
wheel. To realize the importance of 
this significant creation we need only 
ask ourselves how history could pos- 
sibly have even approximated what it 
nas been, if the wheel had not been 
nvented. There are dozens. of them 
working together to tell me as I write 
hese words that my time is running 
out. Dozens more will put my manu- 
script into typed form. Still others will 
collect it from the mail-box, New 
wheels will cancel the postage on the 
envelope and more wheels will carry 
‘t to the editor. Another set of wheels 
will print it and more will deliver it 
0 you. 


Hundreds, thousands, millions of 
wheels—and you are dependent upon 
chem for practically everything you do 
or have. Transportation, communica- 
tion and engineering—with its pin- 
wheels, fly-wheels, and steering-wheels 
—all owe a debt to those who first con- 
ceived an image of a disc which could 
be revolved on a stationary spindle. 


Medicine, literature, government 


All the really great strides in medi- 
cine, too, are the results of imagina- 
tion (conceptual) tied to reason (de- 
welopment). Only in the field of medi- 
cine we speak of discoveries rather 
‘than inventions. Lister gave us anti- 
septic surgery—not just Listerine. Ro- 
fentgen provided us with the X-Ray. 
Pasteur with the process of pasturiza- 
‘tion. Dr. Laennec in Paris produced a 
stethoscope and by means of it dis- 
‘covered, ironically, that he himself 
twas dying of tuberculosis of the lungs. 
4A curious instance is that chloroform 
was discovered (or invented) in 1831, 
‘but it took 15 years and a Boston den- 
‘tist named Morton to put it into 


practical use. Most of us take for 
granted the tremendous strides made 
by modern medicine—but all of them 
originated in a little idea ‘imaged’ in 
a man’s mind. 

The other day I read an account of 
Henry Hewes’ interview with T. S. 
Eliot—one of the most talked of liter- 
aty lights on today’s horizon. When 


® The best way to deal with 
those who offend God in their 


treatment of you is that you 
should obey God in your treat- 
ment of them. —Hazrat Omar 


questioned about the inspiration and 
source of his latest play “The Confi- - 
dential Clerk,’ Mr. Eliot was rather 
reticent—but he did reveal the spring 
board of his ‘“Cocktail Party’’. 

“I was always intrigued by ‘Alces- 
tis’,’ he said. “I was interested in 
what happened at the point Euripedes 
leaves off. What was it going to be 
like when the wife is brought back 
from the dead?” And Mr. Eliot—im- 
aginatively—answered his own ques- 
tion. 

The realm of government doesn’t 
sound like a very fertile field for 
imagination, but to those of us who are 
concerned about the desperate struggle 
between the political ideologies of this 
present time, it can be considered 
fruitfully. Government abounds in 
illustrations of invention, for diplo- 
macy in government is a process of 
conceiving a solution to a problem. 

It was one of these concepts that 
we call ‘the divine right of kings’. 
The feudal system—a loose-jointed 
contrivance under which thousands of 
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‘barons and lords did substantially as 
they wished within their little domains 
—gradually yielded to a system that 
strengthened the power of the sov- 
ereigns and provided a better govern- 
ment. The sovereigns finally acquired 
so much power that they dared to 
oppose the Pope in many of his ag- 
gressions. To meet this situation they 
invented the theory of “the divine 
right of kings.” 

This concept as applied was very 
successful for three centuries, and its 
influence was in the main beneficial. 
It worked for the establishment of 
stable governments and great nations. 
It tended to prevent excessive domin- 
ation of a religious organization. And 
although many wars were waged in 
behalf of monarchical ambition, gradu- 
ally its great and generally good in- 
fluence was felt. The fact that the 
idea is now obsolete and condemned 
does not nullify this superb illustra- 
tion of the power of a good idea, skill- 
fully developed, to fulfill a given pur- 
pose at a given time. 

Actually, democracy—the form of 
government that has superceded mon- 
archy—is the product of an old idea 
that more and more people should be 
granted the privilege and responsi- 
bility of directing the affairs of state. 
It is difficult for us to realize that 
politically, our forefathers were not 
only brave men, but highly imagina- 
tive. Inspired by the concept of ‘the 
voice of the people’; encouraged by 
the tyranny and misuse of power by 
the privileged in Europe; and pro- 
vided with an opportunity in a new 
land, the statesmen of colonial Amer- 
ica fashioned a new instrument in the 
Constitution and gave this world ‘‘the 
great political experiment’’. 
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Is it expecting too much to observe 
this identical process occurring in the 
area of religion ? 

Imagination in religion 

The main gift of the Hebrews to 
the world was the Jewish religion, a 
more spiritual religion than any which 
had preceded it, and based on the con- 
ception of one God, a holy God. This 
was an entirely new idea—and it was 
so inspiring and stimulating a con- 
ception that it lifted the Jews at once 
to a moral and spiritual plane higher 
than any people had ever reached be- 
fore. And from it, stemmed the flower 
of our Christian faith. 

This is where all that we've been 
talking about comes to focus. The cen- 
tral element of all religion is the rela- 
tionship which exists between God 
and man, 

At this Christmas season we remem- 
ber how wonderfully God has revealed 
his love for his creation—so much so 
that he sent his Son into the world. 
It wasn’t enough that he should make 
man in his own “image.” He incar- 
nated his own Word in the image of 
Jesus Christ. Man also reaches God- 
ward—and this simultaneous process, 
looked at from man’s initiative, is the 
incarnation of his skills and capaci- 
ties. ( 

Sometimes I like to think of this 
tremendous meeting of God and man 
at the manger of the Christ-child as 
God’s greatest invention. From the 
very beginning of creation God wanted 
man to draw near to him. He tried to 
further his vision with a flood. But 
that failed. He worked through earth- 
quakes and fire. And got no further. 
He made an attempt through the patri- 
atchs, the judges, and the prophets. 


And that effort wasn’t especially suc- 
sessful. Finally after hundreds, yes 
thousands of years, he decided upon 
the gift of his Son. This was his cli- 
mactic attempt—and wherever Christ- 
mas is celebrated today it is a testi- 
mony to the success of God’s plan. 

- The Christian has every right to 
dream dreams—because of God's 
wision. And the Christian is expected 
to see visions—because God has 
dreamed His dream. 


To make more helpful the material in 
ithis article, supplement it with other stories 
‘of invention. The daily newspaper can be 
sused profitably to show how completely 
daily life is’ involved with imagination 
vat work or imagination dead. The pastor 
might be asked to illustrate from his 
ipteaching experience the importance of the 
‘role of imagination. 

Worship 

A worship service for the Christmas sea- 
‘son provides an excellent opportunity to 
juse such liturgical eléments as the Mag- 
‘nificat, the Nunc Dimittis, and the Bene- 
‘dictus. Familiar Christmas carols of sev- 


eral different countries can be used as 
illustrations of the imaginative aspect of 
praise. Some member of the group might 
be prepared to tell the Nativity story with 
the free use of his own imagination. 


Questions 


1. Check. the words “imagination” and 
“invention” in a thesaurus and illustrate 
the various synonyms. 

2. In what areas of life other than 
those mentioned in the text, does the pro- 
cess of invention (conception, develop- 
ment, and production) apply? 

3. What is the difference between ‘‘see- 
ing visions” and being “‘visionary’’? 

4. Does leisure have anything to do 
with the development of imagination? 

5. Is it wrong to spend time “‘day- 
dreaming’ or building ‘‘castles in Spain’’? 

6. What is the relationship, if any, be- 
tween imagination and faith? 


Projects 

Analyze some of the problems in your 
community: Recreational facilities, traffic 
conditions, cultural opportunities, etc., and 
estimate what imagination has done with 
them in the past—or might do in the fu- 
ture. 

Think in imaginative terms of your 
relationship to your church and your 
church’s relationship to the community. 


® West Point’s drawing department is intended to teach young officers- 


to-be engineering drawing, map reading, and photo reading, but every so 
often some cadet attempts to express a sprightly artistic originality. On one 
occasion, a cadet, required to draw a bridge over a rural stream, playfully 
sketched in a couple of children sitting on the bridge rail. This did not meet 
with the approval of his instructor, who sharply directed him to “take those 
children off the bridge.” 
: Next time the instructor made his rounds, he found his orders obeyed 
to the letter—the children had been transferred to the river bank. 

“No!” he protested. “Get rid of them!” 

On the third trip, the instructor found the children had indeed been done 
away with. In their place stood two pathetic little tombstones. 

—Kendall Banning 
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Charles Darwin planned to indulge his love of music 


only after reaching his goal in the field of science. But 


his musical ability vanished from lack of use. Any neg- 


lected talent disappears. Be sure you avoid catching 


Rigor Mortis at 20 


By John W. Whetstone 


HE quip, “He died at 20 and was 

buried at 70!” is descriptive of too 
many people to be laughable. Our 
society, including persons well under 
20 years of age, is constantly plagued 
with an epidemic of ‘mental and spir- 
itual r7gor mortis — “stiffness of 
death.” 

The “20-70” man, woman, or young 
person is one whose opinions, scale of 
conduct, and outlook do not change 
or grow along with the rest of his ex- 
perience and his acquired skills. He is 
loaded down with the baggage of his 
early prejudices. His spiritual muscles 
are flabby and weak from lack of use. 
He is satisfied with his old insights 
into his own life and that of his fellow 
men. His God remains the same kindly 


® The Rey. John W. Whetstone is 
pastor of St. Andrews Church, 
Muncy, Pa. A quick glance at his 


library indicates that he practices 
what he preaches in this article. 


“grandfather” whom he learned to 
know in the early days of church 
school attendance. 

Size of the r7gor mortis epidemic is 
indicated by the 1940 census report. 
In that year only 48 per cent of young 
people in the U.S. between the ages 
of 14 and 19 went, or had gone, to 
high school. It would be safe to as- 
sume even today that almost 50 per 
cent of our young people are not re- 
ceiving a high school education. 

This means that about half of the 
nation’s youth have learned almost 
nothing about the history, customs, 
and government of other nations, and 
very little about their own. Yet these 
same people will be called upon to 
vote on leaders and issues that have 
to do with our relations to other na- 
tions and peoples. 


Only 10 per cent of our population 
over 26 years of age have gone to col- 
lege. This is a matter of concern to 
our Lutheran church, for Christianity 
should be playing its part in helping 
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prepare tomorrow’s leaders. 

The subject of schooling, however, 
should not be overly emphasized. 
Neither a high school diploma nor a 
college sheepskin automatically fits a 
man or woman for life. They do not 
even guarantee that a person is really 
educated. They are merely a certifica- 
tion that the bearer has gone through 
certain processes that should help him, 
and continue to guide him, in the 
progress of his life's education. 


The Latin words from which ‘“‘edu- 
cation’” come mean “to lead out.’’ The 
educated person is the one who is 
leading himself out into broader un- 
derstanding and finding wider hori- 
zons of outlook and appreciation. 

Whenever I think about educated 
persons, two people inevitably come 
into my mind. One was a professor 
whom I had in college. His interests 
were not confined to the particular 
courses he taught. They ranged the 


A lively interest in new facts and new ideas can keep your mind from going stale. 
Below Wittenberg College student looks over books written by members of faculty. 
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whole field of knowledge and inter- 
ests. He showed his students how fas- 
cinating God’s world really is, how 
wonderful is His way with men in all 
the things that are about us. He led 
us to find broad interests and concerns. 

The other is a man whom I knew in 
a former parish. He proved to me 
that one does not need a college degree 
to develop an inquiring mind. Al- 
though he had never been able to go to 
college, he was educated to a higher 
level than most college graduates 
whom I have known. One could hardly 
mention any subject in which he was 
not thoroughly and easily at home. 
He had made it his practice to read 
and study in as many different fields 
as he could. He, consequently, knew 
not only the treasures of the past, but 
he could bring a well-balanced appre- 
ciation and judgment to bear on the 
events of today. He was a real leader 
—because he had first learned to lead 
himself. 

Another educated man I knew 
would have qualified for one of life’s 
highest diplomas. When he was 13 
his father died. He had to quit school 
and assume the support of a crippled 
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mother and three sisters. The early 
years were not easy ones. But “Uncle 
Joe” did a good job of educating him- 
self for life. He learned as he worked. 
The result was that a grateful and ap- 
preciative section of the state sent him 
to the legislature for several terms to 
represent them. 


His learning was not primarily that 
of books, but one acquired in the hard 
school of practical experience. Yet his 
diligent learning therein made him 
into a valued man of our community 
to the end of his life. 


He could have settled down into a 
rut early. (As someone has pointed 
out—a rut is merely a grave with the 
ends knocked out!) He probably 
would have made a fairly good living 
for himself. But he never would have 
influenced others as he- did. Even in 
his last years, almost blind, he con- 
tinued to counsel others out of the 
riches of his education. 


Such people are continual remind- 
ers that it is possible to grow in any 
place and in any situation. 


It shall be taken away 


They also make evident that growth 
is not something that can be put off 
until tomorrow. Each of us is-given a 
day at a time—24 hours—no more, no 
less! How we use ‘those hours makes 
all the difference. If we let them slip 
by, usually there is no way of calling 
them back. 

Charles Darwin is an impressive ex- 
ample of this truth. He was in love 
with music. As a young man he wanted 
to study it, work with it, and grow in 
his appreciation of it. But he felt that 
the time necessary for him to fulfill 
this love would detract from his study 
of science. He consequently decided ise 
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delay studying music until he had 
finished the work he had assigned to 
himself in the field of science. Then 
he would return to music. 


After 40 years of scientific effort he 
felt that he had earned the right to 
indulge his love of music. But to his 
dismay he found that the gift he had 
possessed as a young man had van- 
ished. (Remember the parable of the 
talents: The man who buried his had 
it taken away!) Darwin found that 
he could not pick up where he had 
left off 40 years previously. Rigor 
mortis had killed this talent. And, so 
the story goes, he grieved the rest of 
his life—amidst all his honors—for 
that joy and happiness that had died 
of neglect. 


The discipline of desire 


, In almost every parish are people 
‘who have wanted to continue their 
‘education but were unable to do so. 
‘This is regrettable. But it need not 
necessarily be unfortunate—or fatal! 
‘One does need certain formal educa- 
tion for the technical skills and pro- 
fessions. But many individuals do well 
‘both financially and culturally without 
‘an academic advantage. 


Almost any reader could multiply 
‘the individual cases already cited of 
people who were educated for //fe— 
because they desired to be. Perhaps the 
simple answer to their lives is that they 
‘knew the secret that we might call 
“the discipline of desire.” It is the 
secret of strong and worthwhile char- 
acter. 

Someone has said that “character is 
‘an inner force which enables one to 
carry out a worthy resolution after the 
‘mood in which the resolution was born 
‘has passed away.” This inner force, 


this strong resolve, can be cultivated 
and encouraged. This is the continu- 
ing education of life. It is building a 
character. 


That character, of course, should be 
Christian. An admonition given the 
Christians of the first century is pertin- 
ent in this regard. They were warned 
not to let themselves be tossed about 
by every breeze of teaching that came 
floating by. We must learn the truth 
that God has given us through Jesus 
Christ and then stand firm in it. 


We can sum it all up in this way: 
This 7s our Father's world. It is his, 
and we are his. To us he has given 
minds and hearts, interests and talents, 
so that we might grow in life and in 
usefulness to each other. 


As we look about there is one thing 
we can learn from this world. We 
either grow, or we die. We either move 
on, of /7gor mortis sets in. 

The Indian fakirs—holy men—used 
to hold an arm or leg in one position 
until it became useless, shriveled, dead. 
An idea, and even an ideal, that is not 
used will suffer the same fate. It must 
be activated continually. 


Particularly as we enter adult years 
our temptation is to let rigor mortis 
attack the mind. That is why a con- 
tinuing education, a constant leading 
out into broader and richer areas, is 
important. 

God opens the treasures of his uni- 
verse in our science, our art and cul- 
tures. Our accepting them takes some 
doing on our part. We must study and 
seek. 

Our religion requires activity also. 
In it is room for many talents and in- 
terests. Each will grow and enlarge as 
we study and work at it. In this life 
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God offers many riches. They can be 
ours if we are willing to seek and to 
learn. 


Topic ideas 


Care should be exercised in the presenta- 
tion of a topic on education. Emphasis 
should not fall unduly upon the experience 
of books and classrooms alone. These are 
necessary, but their end is always that of 
preparation for the enrichment of living, 
the advancement of the whole community 
of men. 

We would suggest that in discussion, 
education be defined so as to include gen- 
eral (and worth while) reading, hobbies, 
community participation and services, etc. 


Discussion 

Have the group compile a preliminary 
chart, from discussion, listing sources that 
are available for a continuing education: 
e.g. public libraries; night (or adult) 
classes offered in the community or nearby; 
community study groups, etc. 

Find out how many have visited: An art 
museum, museum of natural history, special 
school programs for community betterment, 
etc. 

Discussion on what the Luther League 
could do in its educational program to 
help the parish. The league’s objectives 
might be listed, its committees encouraged 
to do related reading in the fields of evan- 
gelism, social action, recreation, etc. 

Could the league find among its group 
several who might be interested and will- 
ing to become the group’s specialists on 
games and recreation—and offer their serv- 


ices through the league to the parish for 
its special occasions (picnics, family 
nights, etc.). 

Explore the possibility of having Bible 
study classes. This could lead to teacher 
training programs for the parish church 
school. 

What hobbies, educational or semi-edu- 
cational, could be applied to the parish 
and its program. Are there any retired car- 
penters, etc., who would be willing to 
demonstrate certain fundamental techniques 
that would help one to be a better me- 
chanic around his own home. Perhaps a 
garage mechanic could demonstrate for 
men and women certain elementary repair 
procedures. 

Above all, stress continuing interests and 
alertness in learning. 


Worship : 


Hymn: “Heaven and Earth, and Sea and 
Air.” 


PRAYER: 

O our Father, whose Son, our Lord, grew from 
childhood to youth and to manhood, ever in- 
creasing in wisdom and stiength and grace and 
thy favor: Teach us to number our days and 
count our every present opportunity, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom: and as the 
beginning of this is in thy fear and the attain- 
ment thereof is in thy favor, grant us such love 
for thee that we may devote our minds and 


gifts to thy praise in a_ life of usefulness; 
through the same Jesus Christ, thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. 
PSALM 139 


HyMN: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life.” 

TOPIC 

DISCUSSION 

Lorp’s PRAYER 

BENEDICTION 

HyMN: “Now from the Altar of Our 
Hearts.” 


© In a debate in the British parliament where a Laborite was defending 
the medicine program, he was being heckled by well-trained Tories in the 
gallery. As he expounded the benefits of paternalistic government medicine, 
he boomed: “In Britain today we have more bonny babies than ever before. 


ANG WwDY "ss s 2” 


Before he could answer his rhetorical question, one unrespectful heckler 


shouted, “Priyate enterprise.” 
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—Philnews 


The Talking Book 


Characters step from scripture to tell their stories 


in this pageant for Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 12. 


By Clarence B. Lund 


O’ this Universal Bible Sunday, 
let's not talk about the Bible. 
Let’s let the Bible itself talk. 


I suggest two possible approaches: 
(1) You may present the characters of 
the Bible in an informal interview as 
on a radio or television program. (The 
atter is preferable, if you will take 
some time to do costuming.) 

(2) Prepare several large posters 
and fit them together like pages in a 
s00k. The first one will simply state 
‘The Bible.” Each following page 
then is turned and a character that 
speaks steps as from the book itself. 
Great care should be given to pre- 
serve the illusion that the book houses 
the characters. 

The scribe reads the book and an 
assistant turns the pages. The scribe 
and assistant, along with the speakers 
that step from the book, should re- 
hearse carefully. Use as much costum- 
ing and “atmosphere” as _ possible. 
Biblical costumes are easy to simulate. 
A careful look at Bible pictures will 
guide in their selection. 

The following devotional may be 
ased as a guide to the leader: 


Blind sailor reads from Bible in Braille 
given him by the American Bible Society. 
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PRELUDE: “Lord of Spirits’ by Chris- 
tiansen. 

Hymn: ‘Book of Books, Our People’s 
Strength’—CYH 140. 

PsALM 119: 105-112 

SCRIPTURE: Hebrews 12: 1, 2. 

HyMN: “Father of Mercies in Thy 
Word’—CYH 141. 

PRESENTATION: ‘The Talking Book’”’ 

PRAYER: For light through His Word. 

Hymn: “O Word of God Incarnate”’ 
—CYH 138. 


The presentation 


BipLE: Yes, it is I, the Bible. An 
untold influence extends from within 
my covers. Far from the meager be- 
ginnings and content of other books, 
I bear on my pages the handwriting of 
God “who spoke of old to our fathers 
by the prophets (and later) spoke 
again by his Son” Jesus, the Christ, 
our Saviour. Start where ,you will, 
within my pages is the dust of eternity 
and the ground whereon God and 
men meet and are reconciled. 


ScriBE: Then, speak, O Book. Let 
the “cloud of Witnesses’”, circle round 
us. (Turns a page. The angel Gabriel 
steps forward from the book.) 

GABRIEL: You called me, the angel 
Gabriel, to witness no doubt to those 
things that happened when the world 
was new. “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.” And 
it was just that way. Nothing more 
need be said. Wondering about sub- 
stance and time and matter and man- 
ner is not necessary. . . . The early 
days were quickly over and man’s 
appearance made us very busy. Almost 
at once there was sin in the garden 
that was new. I shall not forget when 
God called one of us and said, “You 
will stay at the garden with your flam- 
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ing sword held high, and you will not 
let the man and the woman return 
until the day of faith in the Saviour 
that is to save them.” 

ScRIBE: That was the angel Gabriel. 
Now we turn the pages further. Here 
is Noah. What is your word, Noah? 
(Noah has stepped forth and speaks.) 

Noau: My word is again the wit- 
ness of God himself. God sought to 
save his people, but they chose to fol- 
low others. Then at his command I 
built the great boat you know about. 
Far from the sea, it was laughed at 
by my neighbors. Soon they saw the 
sea move upon it as rain. The moun- 
tains’ around were covered, and we 
alone of all God's creation rocked 
gently on the waves in the great boat. 
The first thing I did when we landed 
was to thank God for saving us. But 
I knew it was not for our sakes alone 
he stretched his hand out in blessing. 
But to save a remnant of his people 
for the family from which Jesus would 
be born a Saviour. But you should 
waste no time with me. Turn the page 
to Abraham. (The page is turned. 
Abraham steps out of the book.) 

ABRAHAM: It is many centuries 
since I, Abraham, walked the long 
way out of the land of my relatives 
and their gods, all at the call of God. 
You will remember the promise of 
God to me: ‘You shall be head of a 
great nation out of which shall come 
the blessing of the whole earth.” 
When finally my son Isaac was born, 
I knew that the thing I believed was 


® The Rey. Clarence B. Lund is 
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‘upon us. And even when I raised my 
thand to sacrifice the boy upon the 
altar, I knew that somehow God would 
still bring his promise to fulfillment. 
You know how he stayed my hand 
and how the great family of this book 
‘began to grow. God called me his 
‘friend, and you'll remember me as the 
father of the Hebrews. Do you know 
ithat careless and succeeding grandson 
tof mine? Meet Jacob. (Scribe turns 
the page. Jacob steps forward.) 

Jacos: Yes, I am he, careless and 
ssucceeding. Even when I was undis- 
jputed head of the tribe, the child of 
‘my love, Joseph, was stolen by his 
‘own brothers and sold away. Not for 
many years was he discovered in the 
‘land of Egypt where work and faith 
thad saved him for the good of my 
jpeople. Yet it was my son Judah that 
finally succeeded me as head of our 
‘family. You'll know him as the lion 
‘of Judah from which family Jesus is 
‘born. But turn the page now to a lady 
‘of our house you all know. (Page zs 
turned, Ruth steps out.) 

RuTH: My name is Ruth. You know 
sme because of what one day I said 
‘to Naomi, my mother-in-law. You 
‘hold me dear to the heart because you 
ssay I knew how to love without 
‘thought of self. I hadn’t thought of 
‘it that way at all. Naomi was dear 
‘to me. Although I might have been 
‘better off in the eyes of the world 
unencumbered by the presence of an 
older woman of another land, our love 
‘was strong and I could not think of 
Jeaving her side. You have read my 
words to her, “Entreat me not to leave 
‘you or to return from following you; 
for where you go I will go, and where 
you lodge, I will lodge; your people 
“shall be my people and your God, my 


God; where you die, I will die, and 
there will I be buried. May the Lord 
do so to me and more also if even 
death parts me from you.” 

ScrIBE: And a better vow at wed- 
ding time has not been found. But 
here now out of the pages come David, 
the shepherd boy and king of all 
Israel in his time. (David steps out.) 

Davin: Yes, I was king in my time. 
A great time in Israel’s glory it was. 
Everything we touched turned to suc- 
cess and gold. Whether it was the 
punishing slingshot that downed the 
giant Goliath, or the word I spoke 
against the man I chose for the front 
ranks of battle, the hand of God 
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worked mightily in me. Yet all was 
not well with my soul, for I sinned 
greatly—even I, whose name is sung 
in the prophecies of the Saviour’s com- 
ing. Though it was from my house, 
the house of David, that he was born, 
I needed him more than any. The 
things I said in contrition and re- 
pentance were from the heart. It is 
good that you remember me for that 
great confession of faith in the psalm 
you still say in childhood and youth 
and old age: “The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want.” (Recites all of 
Psalm 23. 


ScripE: After David there arose in 
Israel prophets who fiercely called the 
children of the kingdom to return to 
the ways of God. Of these Isaiah was 
one who proclaimed the coming of the 
Redeemer. Isaiah, here is your page. 
(Isaiah steps out.) 


IsatlaH: My preaching of the 
longed-for Messiah roused the people 
and furnished them, now in exile 
from the city of Jerusalem, with the 
hope that God has always spoken for 
those who listen. “Comfort ye my 
people, speak comfort to Jerusalem. 
Cry to her that her warfare is done, 
her iniquity pardoned. Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord. Make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. The 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
for the mouth of the Lord has spoken. 
He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd and shall carry the young lambs 
in his bosom. For unto us a Child is 
born. Unto us a Son is given and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder 
and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace. He is despised and rejected of 
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men; a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. Surely he hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows. And 
with his stripes we are healed. All we 
like sheep have gone astray and the 
Lord has layed on him the iniquity 
of us all.” 


ScriBE: In the new day, came John 
the Baptist preaching in the wilder- 
ness. He echoed Isaiah of the past and 
pointed to the Saviour in the flesh and 
blood. John the Baptist knew the Son 
of God at once. (The page is turned 
and John the Baptist steps forward.) 

JOHN THE Baptist: A generation 
of vipers is warned to flee from the 
wrath to come! Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand. Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world. He must increase. 
I must decrease. 

ScRIBE: Out of the pages now in 
rapid succession come the words and 
the mighty works of Jesus, the Son 
of God and man. (Humming of fa- 
vorite hymns, slowly and softly may 
begin here and continue to the end.) 

(The following characters are 
heard, but they do not appear.) 

MatTTHEw: He had compassion on 
the multitude. 

Puiip: Show us the Father. 

PETER: Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. 

LuKE: God has visited his people. 

ZACHARIAH: God has visited and 
redeemed his people. 

Mary: My soul doth magnify the 
Lord and my spirit rejoices in God, 
my Saviour. 

Jupas: Lord, is it I? 

ScriBE: Is it I? There is that om- 
inous sound of death in the words 
spoken at the last supper. John re; 


mains to tell us of those last days. 
John steps forward.) 

_ JOHN: Of Jesus and the last days 
much has been said. Read the words 
«gain—they spell both tragedy and 
#riumph. On Sunday we had cried with 
. thousand pilgrims, ‘Hosanna to the 
son of David. Blessed is he that comes 
in the name of the Lord.” Later in 
the week the palms had disappeared 
snd we sensed the trouble. Then at 
the last supper, Jesus broke bread and 
soured wine as we shall never forget. 
“Take, eat, this is my body,’ he said. 
“Take and drink, this is my blood 
given and shed for you for the re- 
mission of sins.” We thanked our 
Master. But we were not all faithful. 
in the night, he was taken away and 
we scarcely saw him again until on 
the cross he was saying forgiveness to 
nis enemies. I was to be Mary’s son 
in his place. We wept sadly for a 
‘ong time. But you know what hap- 
cened on Easter Day! Peter and I ran 
70 the tomb. I outran my old friend, 
cut there was no need. The Christ 
was risen. Soon he was sending upon 
as his Spirit and we were all reborn, 
daptized with the Holy Ghost and em- 
cowered to walk the world with his 
Word. I myself lived long to tell of 
Christ. Many of the words I wrote are 
nere within the Bible. Remember 
above them all: “God so loved the 
world that he gave...” (Continues 
John 3: 16, 17.) 

ScriBE: And the cloud of witnesses 
fas increased. Since this is the day 
you call Universal Bible Sunday, per- 
japs you should hear from St. Paul 
as a final witness. No one was more 
aniversally accepted in his day among 
Christians. 

PaAuL: I, Paul, saw in the night a 


vision. A man said, ‘Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.’’ And so it 
always was. Each time I settled down 
to preach there was the urge within 
and without, that I must hasten on to 
another land where the gospel must 
be preached to Jews and Gentiles. 
Church after church arose in the Ro- 
man empire. Each was a place of honor 
to the Lord and the Christ, where the 
gospel was rightly preached and the 
sacraments rightly administered. Per- 
haps my preaching in these churches 
can be summed up in my first letter to 
the Corinthians. 


ScRIBE: Here it is! First Corinthians 
2: 2. “For I decided to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified . . . that your faith might 
not rest in the wisdom of men but in 
the power of God.” (Scribe pauses.) 
And here all the witnesses stand, and 
many more unseen before and after. 
(All characters stand before the book 
and speak in unison as a verse choir. 
If possible, have humming in back- 
ground.) 


ALL: (Reading Revelation 7: 9-17) 
“After this I looked and behold a 
great multitude... . ” 


(Book remains open at end of read- 


img.) 
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Bing Crosby and Vera Ellen—plus Danny Kaye and Rosemary Clooney—sing and danc 
through Paramount’s musical about two ex-Army buddies in entertainment business 


“White Christmas” Offers Heart, Music, and Vistavision 


By Eugene Hoeftman 


This you gotta see! Bing Crosby, 
Danny Kaye, Rosematy Clooney, and 
Vera Ellen in a wonderful two-hour 
musical with lots of heart, words, and 
music by Irving Berlin, and Visra- 
VISION. The heart throbs are Bing for 
Rosemary, Danny for Vera Ellen. The 
music . . . well, you'll love “The 
Best Things Happen While You're 
Dancing,” “Snow,” and “Count your 
Blessings’ —along with many others. 

And VIsTAVISION is Paramount's 
entry in the current Hollywood battle 
of new techniques. Looks very good. 

Story ties up civilian success of ex- 
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Army buddies Bing and Danny in the 
entertainment business with the not 
so-successful venture of their com 
manding officer (Dean Jagger) in the 
Vermont resort hotel business. Gay 
colorful and romantic. Technicolor. 


ITEM: Sleeper of the month is Sud 
denly (United Artists, Libra), a tigh 
little melodrama starring Frank Sin 
atra and Sterling Hayden. Frankie boy 
is a professional gunman with a mis 
sion: A top-flight assassination at 
tempt. Sterling is the local sheriff whe 
has to outwit him. 


Jeep in My Heart (M-G-M) 


Throwing in big-name talent with 
lavish hand, M-G-M brings us here 
musical extravaganza based upon the 
fe of Sigmund Romberg. Jose 
errer plays the title role. Romberg’s 
Ongs are not only presented as the 
accesses that they were (and are) but 
iso as his means of wooing Doe 
vedon. 


Helen Traubel is very good in the 
dle of friend and advisor, and that 
bop number she does will bring 
‘own the house. Others in the com- 
oser’s close company are Merle Ober- 
n and Walter Pidgeon. Guest stars 
»O numerous to name do the singing 
ad dancing. Hit numbers from the 
aany famous Romberg shows. East- 
nan Color. 


0 This Is Paris 
(Universal-International) 


Tony Curtis, Gene Nelson, and 
aul Gilbert, of Uncle Sam’s Navy, 
in hardly wait for their first glimpse 
if Gay Paree. However, who takes 
neir eye the first thing but Gloria 
Ye Haven (of Jackson Heights, 
1.S.A.) temporarily the featured en- 
‘rtainer of a Paris cafe. Strictly home 
lyle (away from her job), she has 
‘orinne Calvet, strictly loaded. Fur- 
ner tieing Gloria down are six war 
tphans, wards of her French grand- 
vere. 


When funds from America which 

tovide for their keep are suddenly 
at off, a financial emergency arises 
which the three sailors meet by giving 
charity benefit show. Some fun and 
“ts of complications! Singing, danc- 
'g, and Technicolor. 


Clooney is only one star in galaxy that 
surrounds Jose Ferrer’s life of Romberg. 


Tony Curtis good naturedly bribes orphan 
to help in courtship of Gloria De Haven. 


Dy 


By Ralph E. Jones 


T’S difficult to conjure up that 

“Christmas feeling’ when autumn 
is only just beginning. This column 
is being written before there is frost 
on the pumpkin or anything else. It 
will be many weeks before the snow- 
flakes start to fly. Yet already there are 
many fine record releases to indicate 
that the coming season will be a re- 
markable one. 


It has been six years since the ad- 
vent of LP. The Schwann monthly 
catalogue of records has grown from 
a pamphlet to a booklet of (at pres- 
ent) 160 pages! There have been more 
records made in the past six years than 
in the previous 50. 

Happily, the quality of recorded 
music has kept pace or perhaps forged 
ahead of the quantity. It is difficult 
nowadays to find a really bad record, 
and many of the newest ones are the 
last word in good taste and sound. 


A prime example of what I have 
in mind is a recent Capitol release of 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion, played as it was originally written 
in 1874—for piano—by Leonard Pen- 
nario. The boxed record, enclosed in 
a protective polyethylene envelope, is 
accompanied by an attractive booklet 
which shows all the pictures that the 
music so wonderfully describes. 

If you like comparisons, get the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s rendition of 
Ravel’s orchestral arrangement of the 
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More Records Since Advent of LP Than in Previous 50 Year: 


work (done in 1923). It’s fascinatins 
to observe what orchestral colorin; 
can do. It’s like seeing the same movie 
first in black-and-white, then in techni 
color. The latter record is by Columbia 
and you get Stravinsky's Firebird Suit. 
on. the other side. 

Another Capitol release is also out 
standing. Saint-Saens’ Carnival of th 
Animals is to music what Huckleberr 
Finn is to literature. It’s a child’s worl 
meant to be enjoyed by adults. Th 
French composer was in a spoofin, 
mood when he wrote this suite; yo 
scarcely need the jacket notes to tel 
which animal is being described. Th 
high-fidelity here is amazingly gooc 
and again there is a second work oj 
the other side: This time Ibert’ 
Divertissment, which is in much th 
same gay style. 

One more Capitol disc for specté 
mention: A collection titled Echoes o 
Spain, which will not merely “send 
you, but possibly give you sever: 
round trips. It’s a collection of favoi 
ites: Malaguena, Estrellita, El Rel. 
cario, Jalousie, . . . eight tunes in al 
The orchestra is the Hollywood Bov 
Symphony under the baton of Carme 
Dragon. Just try listening to Jalous: 
at the beginning of the second side. 

A second record by the same outf 
called Starlight Concert features a nic 
collection of light classics: Finlandi. 
Invitation to the Dance, Flight of tl 
Bumblebee and others. 

Several other Capitols for brief met 
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ion: A collection of Stephen Foster 
songs by the Roger Wagner Chorale 
(all a cappella). If you like this sort 
of thing, you'll never find it done 
etter. They sing the tiresome old 
zrade school songs as if they had never 
seen heard before. It’s a revelation. 

A new recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathetique Symphony by William 
Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
shony. Well done, and excellently 
recorded. Also the same orchestra with 
Nathan Milstein do a fine job of 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto. 

In the field of opera recordings, two 
new Cetra recordings deserve mention. 
Verdi's R/goletto compares very favor- 
ably with the Victor product of several 
years ago. Since that recording (with 
ema Berger, Leonard Warren, Jan 
Peetce, et al.) was nearly perfect, you 
still may prefer it. An outstanding fea- 
cure of the new Cetra release is a very 
seadable libretto with a double column 
(talian-English translation, which also 
ncludes a plot summary and pictures 
of the artists and stage settings. 

The other opera, also by Verdi, is 
La Traviata. This recording features 
the soprano voice of Maria Callas, cer- 
‘ainly one of the outstanding singers 
of the present day. The same attractive 
and informative booklet and libretto 
accompanies this album. 


Your heart on the right frequency 
If you're looking for something out 
of the ordinary as a gift for a music 
‘over, you might find your answer in 
one of the Anna Russell albums issued 
oy Columbia. Miss Russell is difficult 
to classify. You might call her a con- 
cert comedienne, . . . sort of a female 
Victor Borge. Anna Russell Sings? 
and Anna Russell Sings? Again! ate 


recorded concerts, actual performances 
given in New York. This versatile and 
talented lady writes her own commen- 
tary, music (except when she borrows 
from Wagner), and lyrics. The first 
record is subtitled Advice to Concert 
Singers; the second includes How to 
Write Your Own Gilbert and Sullivan 
Opera, and a hilarious synopsis of 
Wagner's Ring of the Nibelung. 

There is, of course, an adequate 
supply of Christmas music in the cur- 
rent record catalogues, and each year 
sees a few worthy additions. You will 
look a long time to find anything to 
surpass Victor’s two collections of 
hymns and carols by the Robert Shaw 
Chorale. 

Now that it has become a yearly 
event, Menotti’s TV opera Amahl and ~ 
the Night Visitors, is becoming more 
familiar. The original television cast 
recording is still a good choice. 

In the more religious field, Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio is available in a 
good Vox recording. Actually it is six 
short works which Bach wrote to be 
given during the Christmas season. 
Handel’s Mess/ah remains the favorite, 
I suppose, and certainly the most be- 
loved oratorio. There have been sev- 
eral new recordings of this work issued 
during the past year; all have received 
critical acclaim. For myself, I still pre- 
fer the Columbia version with the 
Huddersfield Choral Society and 
British soloists. The fidelity may not 
be high, but the spirituality is! Sir 
Malcolm Sargent and all the rest make 
this an inspired recording, and in 
music of this kind, technical considera- 
tions must remain secondary. It makes 
little difference how many cycles per 
second you can hear; just be sure your 
heart is on the right frequency. 
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Western Man’s 104-Year Battle with Everest’s Highest Peak 


THE EPICS OF EVEREST. By Leon- 
ard Wibberley. New York: Farrar, 
Straus, & Young. 244 pages. $3.25. 


It has been said, “The difficult we 
do today. The impossible takes a little 
longer.” The conquering of Mt. Ever- 
est—the world’s tallest and toughest 
peak—was in the “impossible” cate- 
gory. It took exactly 104 years to reach 
its top-most point. 

In 1849, Sir George Everest, sur- 
veyor general of India, was engaged 
in making a survey of the peaks of 
the Himalaya range, parts of which 
lay in the forbidden land of Tibet. 
From the Indian side of the range, he 
located a summit that was 29,002 
feet high—the highest spot on earth. 
It was later named Mt. Everest in his 
honor. 


From the time that the world was 
notified of his ‘find,’ men have 
planned and schemed on how to con- 
quer it—climbingly speaking. The 
Epics of Everest 1s a well-written, 
thrilling presentation of those Mt. 
Everest-bound expeditions. 

Mt. Everest was finally conquered 
by two members of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London Expedi- 
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tion. They were Edmund Hillary, 2 
New Zealand bee keeper, and Tensing 
Norkey, a veteran mountain guide 
The date was May 28, 1953. 

Even though there were many fail. 
ures at scaling Mt. Everest through 
the years, each of which is reported 
in the volume, a reader of this book i: 
eatly convinced that each of the climb: 
ers made his contribution to the fina 
conquering climb of Mt. Everest. 

Author Wibberley concludes: “Thi: 
book has failed in a major purpose 1! 
it has not made clear that the summi 
of the highest mountain in the worlc 
was achieved from the very start by 
team work. All who ventured agains 
the mountain are sharers in the glory 
.. . Everest was not won by two men 
but by the spirit of mankind—a spiri 
which, though rebuffed many times 
has proved indomitable in the face o. 
all tasks with which it has been con 
fronted. 

“Tt is not that man has climbec 
the highest mountain in the worl: 
that makes the Everest story an epic 
Rather, it is that man would not giv 
up his efforts to do so, even in th 
face of death, until he was victorious.’ 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. | 
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Today’s scientific advances 


EXPLORATIONS IN SCIENCE. By 
Waldemar Kaempffert. New York: 
Viking, 296 Pages. $3.50. 


Explorations in Science is a com- 
clete guided tour for the reader who 
wants to keep abreast of today’s im- 
Sortant scientific advances. Author 
‘Waldemar Kaempffert is science edi- 
cor of The New York Times. His chap- 
‘ers cover such subjects as “Machine 
‘Hearts and Lungs,” “Atoms Instead 
of Fuel,” “Into the Mystery of Super- 
sonic Speeds,’ “Luck,” and “Doing 
Something About the Weather.” 


As might be commonly expected in 
a volume of this sort, human life is 
looked upon as a matter of “luck” in 
the theory of evolution. However, the 
author—in a good chapter titled, ““The 
Scientific Mind’’—concludes that “a 
scientific theory IS NOT A STATE- 
MENT OF TRUTH, but an inven- 
tion that explains a whole class of phe- 
nomena. Like all inventions, theories 
are discarded when they cease to ful- 
fill their purpose.” 

Such an explanation will be neces- 
sary for guidance purposes as the 
Christian reader peruses some sections 
of Explorations in Science.—L. C. 


Essentials You Can Learn! 


Four things a man must learn to do 


If he would make his record true; 


To think without confusion, clearly— 


To love his fellowmen, sincerely— 


To act from honest motives, purely— 


To trust in God and Heaven, securely.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Learn these four essentials at a Lutheran college! 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
INSeYe 

Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


The Board of Education, The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 


Have a regular time each day for your devotional reading 


By Russell Frank Auman 
Gt daily devotional reading for 


December centers around the 
Advent theme “Christ Jesus, our 
Hope.” Keep this in the center of 
your meditations each day. 

The daily selections are very brief. 
The hope is that you will concentrate 
your thought more thoroughly on a 
few verses instead of thinning it out 
over many verses. It may be necessary, 
however, to read more than the sug- 
gested amount in order to get the full 
implications of what you are reading. 

The best never is cheap. You will 
get out of these daily readings just 
what you put into them, plus liberal 
interest paid by the Bank of Heaven. 
Here, as in sports, sound discipline 
pays off. Have a regular time each 
day for your devotions. Don’t let any- 
thing interfere. The man who has no 
regular time for prayer will soon have 
no time for it. 

Read the passage over several times 
if necessary. Think about it. Approach 
your devotional period quietly, pray- 
etfully, and deliberately. Set aside 15 
minutes at least so that you may not 
feel hurried. Give the Holy Spirit op- 
portunity to guide your thinking. 

Some young people have a series of 
questions they ask themselves as they 
read. Here are samples of them: 
“What is God trying to say to me in 
these verses? What does this verse 
mean for my life today? How may I 
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use the truth here set forth in my per- 
sonal relationships today? In the light 
of these verses, how can I live closer 
to God? What truth here revealed can 
I share with others today? How may 
I best do this 2” 

For example, the selection for Dec. 
30 is Luke 2:41-50, the familiar story 
of the boy Jesus conferring with the 
learned teachers in the temple at Jeru- 
salem and his pointed answer to 
Joseph and Mary who had been search- 
ing for him. ‘“Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business.” Our 
summary. thought here might be, 
‘‘That’s my business too.’’ As you think 
about what God might be saying to 
you through this selection, ask your- 
self, “How shall being about my 
Father's business express itself in my 
life today ? Might my work be also my 
Fathers business? If it is, what at- 
titude should I have towards my job? 
Does God expect me to witness to him 
at my work? How may I do this? 
Since he is my Father, I am his child. 
How should my being his child ex- 
press itself in my personal relation- 
ships? How may I best do my Fath- 
er’s business in my relationships to 
his church?” Having thought this 
through, pray to God for guidance, 
and strength to follow his will. 

Another most profitable thing to do 
would be to memorize key verses. If 
you learned only two each week you 
would have a storehouse of more than 
100 such verses by the end of the 
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year. The Bible can come alive in our 
daily walk only when we have written 
its traths upon our hearts. Jesus met 
temptation by drawing upon the large 
‘supply of such memory verses he had 
in reserve. They fed his soul con- 
stantly. 


Here now are the daily selections 
for the month of December. May they 
be used of God to enrich your lives 
-and to make Christmas dawn this year 
with new meaning. 


Dec. 1—Isaiah 12:1-6. I'll tell the 
world. 

Dec. 2—Isaiah 40:3-8. God’s Word 
stands forever. 

Dec. 3—Isaiah 40:9-11. 
come with power. 

Dec. 4—Isaiah 40:28-31. With eagle 

_ wings. 

~Dec. 5—Romans 
ing in hope. 

Dec. 6—Zephaniah 3:14-17. 
God is mighty. 

Dec. 7—Romans 13:11-14. It’s later 
than we think. 

Dec. 8—Luke 21:25-28. Then look 


God will 


15:8-13. Abound- 


Your 


up. 
Dec. 9—Luke 21:34-36. Don’t be 


_ trapped. 
- Dec. 10—Romans 15:1-7. Go on hop- 
ing. 
Dec. 11—Romans 15:8-13. Radiant 
with hope. 


Dec. 12—Matthew 11:2-6. He that 

should come. 
Dec. 13—I Corinthians 4:1-5. When 

the Lord comes. 

“Dec. 14—Isaiah 61:1-3. A life chal- 

» lenge to youth. 

Dec. 15—Isaiah 7:10-16. Don’t make 

God tired. 

Dec. 16—Jeremiah 23:1-6. Judgment 
and justice. 


Dec. 17—Joel 2:28-32. Youth sees 
visions. 

Dec. 18—Joel 3:13-17. The hope of 
the people. 
Dec. 19—Philippians 
Lord is at hand. 
Dec. 20—John 1:19-23. Prepare the 
way of the Lord. 

Dec. 21—Luke 1:26-33. He ‘shall be 
‘great. 

Dec. 22—Luke 1:46-55. The Mag- 
nificat of Mary. 

Dec. 23—Luke 1:67-79. The 
dictus of Zacharias. 

Dec. 24—Luke 2:1-7. No room. No 
room for Jesus ? 

Dec. 25—Luke 2:8-14. This shall be 
a sign... a Babe. 

Dec. 26—Luke 2:15-20. Glorifying 
and praising God. 

Dec. 27—Luke 2:25-32. The Nunc 
Dimittis of Simeon. 

Dec. 28—Luke 2:33-38. ‘The 
woman witness for the Christ. 

Dec. 29—Luke 2:40, 51, 52. A pro- 
gram for a growing youth. 

Dec. 30—Luke 2:41-50. That’s my 
business too. 

Dec. 31—I Samuel 2:1-10. A beliey- 
et’s prayer for year’s end. 


4:4-7. The 


Bene- 


first 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 

veloping the best capabilities of its students 

and for graduating Christian men and wom- 
en who make good 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 
PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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RACE Lutheran Church, Culver 
City, Cal., was packed. It was still 
15 minutes before the service was 
scheduled to start. This was a special 
occasion in several respects: The syn- 
odical Luther League convention was 
meeting here . . . young people of the 
congregation were in charge of the 
service—from start to finish .. . new- 
ly-elected synodical league officers 
were to be installed. 
On top of all this, the service was 
to be telecast to “at least one million 
viewers and listeners.” 


The church was so well-jammed at 
10:45 that I couldn't squeeze in. 
Rather than miss it, I decided to see 
if I could worm my way into one of 
the mobile unit trucks parked in front 
of the church. That I did—and re- 
mained there until the service was 
over! 


It was quite an education to see 
how the program was handled “be- 
hind the scenes.’’ I watched the oper- 
ator of the video console master-mind 
a bevy of gadgets. I listened to the as- 
sistant program director ‘‘call the 
shots” of the cameramen who were 
at work inside the church. (You see, 
the program director can take one of 
several shots—the one that looks best. 
The at-home viewer gets the one the 
director chooses—and only that one.) 

It was during the offertory that the 
director just about pulled a boner. He 
decided to take the camera’s shot that 
was focused on the first two pews— 
rather than the one that was picking 
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up the organist. 


At the end of the pew was a well- 
dressed man. When the offering plate 
passed him, he contributed small 
change. The second pew-holder was 
a middle-aged lady. She, too, dropped 
in small change. 


“Get ready, Two’’—that is Camera- 
man No. 2. (Even the assistant pro- 
gram director realized that 1,000,000 
viewers shouldn’t see small change hit 
the offering plate.) 


Then it happened! He was “saved” 
by pew-sitter No. 3, a young lady 
about 13 years of age, and pew-sitter 
No. 4, a young fellow about 14 years 
of age. Each dropped in “folding 
money.” 

After that climax, the “‘caller of 
shots’ dissolved No. 1 to pick up 
No. 2. 

Needless to say, I was thrilled when 
two Luther leaguers came to the res- 
cue of the assistant program director. 
Even though that lad and lass were 
not knowingly participating in the re- 
cently inaugurated Stewardship Ven- 
ture program of Luther League of 
America, it was apparent that they 
were eligible for participation. 

To encourage the new Stewardship 
Venture program the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship of 
the ULC will provide a beautiful, 
“Venture Chest” to any youth of our 
church who will practice his steward- 
ship by regularly tithing his income 
for the work of the church. See page 
2 for complete details! 


The Luther League of America 


28 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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ste + 
e dare to enlarge your think- 


ing about stewardship. 


@want to join hundreds of 
young people in participa: 
ting in the work of the 
Lord through a satisfying 
plan of giving. 


Then your answer is YES—you will join in the new stewardship venture 
being launched in November throughout the Luther League of America 
Your synodical Christian vocation secretary will mail materials to you: 


Luther League. Ask for them. 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


